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PREFACE. 


T N the  few  words  of  introduction  to  our  previous  volume  we  ventured  to  intimate  that  should 
^ the  public  manifest  a desire  for  a further  instalment  of  bygone  English  lyrics,  a wealth  of 
material  still  lay  untouched. 

The  rapid  sale  and  the  favourable  notices,  public  and  private,  with  which  the  book  has 
been  favoured  give  flattering  and  unmistakable  proof  that  the  public,  like  the  melancholy  Jacques, 
would  cry ; 

“ More,  I 

Prithee,  more,  I do  desire  you  to  sing ; 

Come,  more  ; another  stanza.” 

Our  publishers  have  therefore  asked  us  to  fulfil  the  demand. 

Dealing  in  the  first  volume  with  Songs  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  ending  with  those 
in  vogue  during  the  first  years  of  the  third  George,  we  now  follow  on  and  finish  our  selection 
at  about  the  date  1820,  in  some  few  cases  overstepping  our  limits  where  a song  of  a slightly 
removed  period  has,  by  its  merits,  tempted  us. 

As  before,  the  Songs  have  been  taken  from  books  and  single  sheet  publications  in  the 
library  of  the  writer  of  the  historical  notes,  and  it  will  probably  be  more  apparent  even  than 
in  our  former  volume  that  we  have  selected  mainly  those  Lyrics  which  are  practically  unknown 
to  modern  sJhgers. 

With  the  exception  of  perhaps  a dozen  of  the  excellent  old  favourites,  our  contents  have 
lain  undisturbed  in  their  original  repositories,  old  Song-books  and  volumes  of  Sheet  music,  since 
the  time  when  their  original  singers  ceased  to  warble. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  much  of  our  material  was  originally  sung  at  Vauxhall  and  other 
public  gardens.  This  may  appear  strange  to  those  of  the  present  generation  who  do  not  know 
that  these  places  were  the  nursery  of  English  Vocal  Music,  and  that  no  higher  stamp  of  merit 
could  be  given  to  a song  than  “sung  at  Vauxhall.”  Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Arne  and  James 

Hook  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  Vauxhall  music 

of  their  day  is  sufficiently  good  to  be  revived  for  the  delight  of  audiences  who  come  more  than 
a century  or  a century  and  a half  after  the  time  of  these  composers. 

Of  James  Hook’s  works  we  have  taken  very  freely,  for  of  all  English  musicians  of  his 

period,  for  excellent  prolificness,  we  find  him  hard  to  beat ; he  has  originality,  beauty  of 
melody,  and  good  technical  qualities. 

Thomas  Linley  in  such  compositions  as  “ Still  the  lark  finds  repose,”  reaches  high  merit 
indeed,  and  his  musicianly  qualities  are  good.  Storace,  Shield,  Dibdin,  and  Reeve  still  hold 
position,  and  are  well  represented  in  our  work.  We  have  in  it  attempted  to  give  a selection 
which  shall  comprise  the  best  specimens  of  English  Vocal  Music  from  1760  to  1820.  In 
nearly  every  instance  the  Song  has  been  directly  arranged  (with  due  regard  to  the  composer’s 
own  bass)  from  the  sheet  on  which  it  was  first  issued.  Where  this  source  has  failed,  we  have 
turned  to  contemporary  collections,  and  in  each  case  made  comparisons  with  all  available  copies. 
In  some  instances  we  have  been  obliged  to  abbreviate  Songs  to  bring  them  into  the  space  at 
our  disposal. 

In  regard  to  the  historical  notes,  the  compiler  of  them  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  each 
as  full  of  facts  respecting  the  song  dealt  with  as  possible. 
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INDEX  OF  TITLES  AND  FIRST  LINES. 


To  facilitate  reference,  titles  and  first  lines  commencing  with  ‘M  ” and  “ The  ” are 
indexed  according  to  the  next  succeeding  word. 
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Under  the  Greenwood  Tree, 
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A brilliant  composition  by  Thomas  Linley  the  elder,  used  in  a little  musical  farce  written  by  Mark  Lonsdale,  named  The  Spanish 
Rivals.  This  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  on  November  5th,  1784.  The  song  was  sung  by  Miss  Phillips, -afterwards  Mrs.  Crouch. 

Thomas  Linley  was  a musician  of  great  thoroughness.  He  was  born  at  Bath  in  1725,  and  studied  under  Thomas  Chilcot.  In  his 
native  city  he  conducted  concerts  and  oratorios,  but  his  daughter  having  married  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Linley  came  to  London, 
and  with  his  son-in-law  purchased,  in  1776,  the  principal  share  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  now  entirely  turned  his  attention  to  the 
composition  of  operas  for  his  theatre,  his  compilation,  The  Duenna^  having  at  Covent  Garden,  in  the  previous  year,  achieved  a great 
success. 

Linley's  operas,  The  Camp  (1776),  The  Carnival  of  Venice  (1781).  The  Spa.nish  Rivals  (1784),  with  others,  were  performed  at  Drury  Lane. 
We  give  songs  from  each  of  these  pieces.  The  clever  sons  of  Thomas  Linley  made  their  mark  on  English  music.  Thomas  Linley,  junior, 
his  youngest  son,  had  already  written  much,  but  he  was  drowned  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1778,  when  he  was  but  twenty-three.  William 
Linley,  the  younger  son,  wrote  some  glees,  and  made  a valuable  collection  of  Shakespearian  music,  published  iu  two  thiu  folio 
volumes.  The  daughters  were  all  singers  of  some  degree  of  talent.  Thomas  Linley,  the  father,  died  in  1795. 
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1.  pit  of  love,  With  a ti,  turn,  ti;  Thespir-it  then  be  - gan  to  move, With  a ti,  turn, 

2.  is  agrove,Witha  ti,  turn,  ti;  Where  birds  called  turtles  coo  and  love, With  a ti,  turn, 

3.  sui-tor  hadjWitha  ti,  turn,  ti;  Pro-fane-ly  called  a flash-y  lad,  Witha  ti,  turn. 
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1.  I will  cleave  un  - to  thy  side,  With  a ti,  turn,  ti!” 

2.  proved  a cru  - el  Phil  - is  - tine,  Witha  ti,  turn,  ti. 

3.  kicked  me  ruth  - less  - ly  be  - hind.  With  his  toe,  turn,  ti. 
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The  song  was  sung  by  Liston,  in  the  character  of  a quaker,  in  a little  farce  called  Five  Miles  Off;  or.  The  Finger  Post,  produced 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  July  9th,  ISOj.  Thomas  Dibdin  (son  of  the  song  writer,  Charles  Dibdin  the  elder),  wrote  the  verses, 
and  William  Reeve  the  clever  melody. 
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There  are  few  18th  century  composers  whose  work  is  so  generally  tuneful  and  pleasing,  yet  -with  more  solid  qualities,  than  Dr.  Ame. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  happily  a great  tendency  to  search  out  and  revive  many  of  his  excellent,  though  now  forgotten  numbers. 
' ■ By  Dimpled  Brook  " is  from  the  Masque  of  ‘ ' Comus,”  one  of  Arne’s  very  early  works  ; indeed,  the  title  to  the  first  edition  gives  it  as  his 
“opera  prima.’’  The  Masque,  an  adaptation  from  John  Milton’s  “Comus,"  was  performed  in  1738.  The  adaptation  was  made  by  Dr. 
Dalton,  who  wrote  additional  songs  and  used  passages  from  Milton's  other  works.  At  its  first  production  the  lyric  was  sung  by 
Kitty  Clive.  Milton’s  original  Masque  was  performed  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  1634. 
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By  dim  - pled  brook  and  foun  - tain  brim,  The  wood -nymphs 


deck’d  with  dais  - ies  trim,  Their  merry,  merry  wakes  and  pas  • times  keep,  What  has 
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Chit  Chat. 


Allep-ctto  con  grazia. 


F.  \V.  SorTHWELn. 


A song  that  had  a great  deal  of  popularity  about  the  dates  1816  to  1820.  An  early  music  sheet  informs  us  that  it  was  “sung  by 
Mr  Jones  with  unbounded  applause  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  and  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Crow  Street,  Dublin.  The  words  by 
P.  I.  H.,  Esq.,  the  music  by  F.  W.  Southwell."  It  will  be  found  in  many  song  collections  of  the  period. 
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1.  tit  - tie  tat  - tie  tit  - tie  tat  - ' 

2.  tit  • tic  tat  - tie  tit  • tie  tat  • 

3.  did  - die  did  - die  dum,  oh,  i 
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“ XJuder  the  Greenwood  Tree,”  Shakespeare’s  song  in  As  yov.  Ul-e  it,  has  had  seTeral  musieal  settings,  but  Dr.  Arne’s  charming  music 
still  holds  its  own.  Arne’s  air  was  composed  for  a revival  of  As  you  like  it,  the  performance  taking  place  in  December,  1740.  The 
composer  himself  published  the  music  for  this  play  and  for  Tv-elj/h  Sight  about  1741.  Marla  Hester  Park,  circa  1790,  Stafford  Smith, 
1792,  and  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop  have  each  essayed  to  supersede  Arne's  music. 

The  original  melody  to  the  song,  or  any  prior  to  this  one,  is  unknown,  for  the  trine  named  “ Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,”  found  in 
the  Dancing  Master,  Pills,  and  the  early  ballad  operas,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  adapted  to  Shakespeare's  words.  In  fact, 
• 'Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  ” as  a phrase,  seems  to  have  formed  a chorus  to  some  of  the  early  songs  and  ballads  reaching  Backward  to 
the  16tb  century. 
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The  Forecastle  Sailor. 


Maestoso  e con  enerffia. 


T.  A.  Gear>. 


The  melody  is  by  T.  A.  Geary,  and  the  words  are  found  on  broadsides  and  in  song  books,  in  date  about  17S5  to  ISOO,  One  copy  is  in 
the  Muses'  Banquet  or  Vocal  Bcpositoiy  for  the  year  17V1. ' Geary’s  music  to  the  song  wi\s  published  in  sheet  form  by  John  Bland  about 
1788.  Another  air  to  the  same  song  is  to  be  found  in  a small  flute  book.  The  Man  of  Feeling  (Goulding  Pliipps  and  D’Almaine),  circa  1803. 
This  latter  tune  is  by  John  Moulds,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  one  here  printed:  * 

i * The  words  suggest  that  the  song  has  been  written  upon  some  special  incident  connected  with  the  wreck  and  abandonment  of  a 
frigate  named  the  tf<<ardia/i,  about  the  time  the  song  appeared. 
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1.  came  down  the  back  - stay  so  glib, 

2.  \va  - ter  gained  on  her  so  glib, 

3.  man  - aged  to  patch  up  her  rib. 
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Safe  ar  - I’ived  is  each  true  - hearted 
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1.  sai  - lor, 

2.  sai  - lor, 

3.  sai  - lor, 


W- 

You  may  see  by  the  cut  of  my  jib. 

Wait-ed  fate  for  to  shiv  - er  his  jib. 

For  to  rig  up  his  weather  - beat  jib. 
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I sailed  in  the  good  Ship,  the  ‘‘Kitty.” 


Char;,eh  Dihi>in. 
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1.  Pol  - ly,  the  lads  call  so  pret  - ty,  Safe 

2.  told  her  not  to  be  downhearted,  So 

3.  hope  I with  her  should  be  anchored,  Was 

4.  Pol  - ly  would  ne  - ver  re  - ceive  me.  So 


here  as  an  anchor, 
up  went  the  anchor, 
my  ca  • ble  and  anchor, 
a • gain  I heaved  anchor. 


yo  yea ! Yo 

yo  yea  ! Yo 

yo  yea ! Yo 

yo  yea ! Yo 


A bright  little  song  by  Cliarles  Dibdiu,  and  one  of  his  earliest  productions.  It  was  first  sung  in  .an  entertainment  called  PrUndly 
7art,  acted  at  Sadlers’  Wells  Theatre  about  1777-8. 
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Old  Towler. 


John  O’Keeffe.  Wm.  Shield. 


1.  span  • gles  deck  the  thorn ; . . . The  low  - ing  herd  now  quit  the  lawn,  The 

2.  laugh  and  joke  pre  - vail : . . . . The  hunts  - man  blows  a jo  - vial  sound,  The 
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One  of  the  best  known  English  hunting  songs.  The  words  are  by  John  O'Keeffe  and  the  music  by  'William  Shield.  Shield  wished 
O'Keeffe  to  write  a hunting  bravura  in  order  that  he  himself  might  write  a composition  to  suit  Mrs.  Matyr’s  peculiar  staccato  style  of 
singing.  “ Old  Towler”  (originally  " Fleet  Ringwood  ")  was  the  result.  Mrs.  Matyr  first  sang  the  song  in  O'Keeffe’s  opera,  The  Czar, 
acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1760,  but  Incledon  afterwards  took  over  the  song,  and  made  it  a great  success.  It  was  he  who  made  the 
alteration  from  Ringwood  to  Towler.  O'Keeffe,  in  some  doggerel  rhymes,  alludes  to  this  as  follows 

“ And  Shield,  thou  soul  of  harmony, 

A hunting  song  composed  for  me. 

The  dawn  proclaimed  by  chanticleer. 

Who  saw  The  Czar  my  song  might  hear ; 

But  Incledon  my  song  he  sing  would, 

‘ Old  Towler  leads  the  cry ' — not  Ringwood.” 


IS 


(H.u  TOW  LEU. 


1.  Tow  - ler  leads  the  cry, — ...  A - rise,  the  hur  - den  of  my  song,  “This 

2.  fields,  thro’ brakes  they  flj', — . . . The  game  is  roused,  too  true  the  song,  “This 


OLD  TOWLEli 
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Jack  at  Greenwich. 


Charles  Dibdix. 
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1.  was  I’d  dance  with 

an  - y he,  That 

sails  the  salt  sea 

0 - cean.  I’d 

tip  the  roll,  the 

2.  I can’t  have  no 

fun  nfy  - self,  I 

may  make  fun  for 

o - there.  A 

fid  - die  soon  I 

3.  ing,  may  - hap,  I*d 
r\ 

not  e - nough,  They  sent  me  home  to 

1 1^ 

col  - lege.  And 

here  we  tell  old 
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“Jaclc  at  Greenwich,"  one  of  Charles  Dibdin’s  songs,  and  sung  bj  him  in  his  entertainment,  7Ae  Cake  Houu,  produced  in  I860- 
The  list  of  poor  Jack's  gradual  disablements  is  both  comical  and  pathetic. 


JACK  AT  GREENWICH. 
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1.  toe  and  heel,  all  go  - ing  with  the  fid  • die.  But  one  day  told  a 

2.  “ Bobbing  Joan,”  And  growed  a de  - cent  sera -per.  But  just  as  I’d  the 

3.  have  their  joke.  E’en  tho’  the  ship  were  sink  • ing.  For  I,  while  I get 
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1.  dancing ; A 

splin  - ter  queered  my 

lar  - board  gam,  And 

damme ! spoil’d  my 

dancing. 

2.  fiddling ; 

[ 

lost  my  el  • bow 

by  a shot,  And 

damme ! spoil’d  my 

fiddling. 

3.  singing ; ’Twill 

be  no  eas  - y thing,  I think.  To 

damme!  spoil  my 

singing. 
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Wife. 


CUAKLKH  DllilJl.V. 


1.  Hold 

2.  I vc 

3.  IVea 

4.  IhuH 
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1.  Jaek.the  sailor,  here  I come.Pray  how  d’ye  like  my 

2.  heardthemtalkof  constau- cy  Of  grief, andsuchlike 

3.  spankingwifeatPortsmouthgate.A  pig  - my  at  Gor 

4.  be  we  sailors  all  the  go;  On  fortune’ssea  we 


My  trousers  wide, my  trampers  rum.  My 
I’veconstantbeen  to  her,  cried  I,  But 
An  orange  tawny  up  the  Straits,  A 
We  works,aiidl«vfs,  and  fights  the  foe,AnJ 


1.  nat  and  flow -ing  jib? 

2.  nev  - er  grieved  for  one. 

3.  black  at  St.  Lu  - eic. 

4.  drinks  the  gen’rous  bub. 


sails  the  sea  from  end  to  end.  And  leads  a ]oy-ous 
The  flowing  sails  we  tars  unbend.  To  lead  a jov  • ial 
Thus whatsomdev-er  course  I bend,  I leads  a jov -ial 
Slcrpis  that  the  mast  to  splinters  rend.  Can’t  shake  our  jov  - ial 
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1.  ev’rymess  I 

2.  ev’ry  mess  to 

3.  ev’rymess  I 
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a _ 

_ wife. 

In 

ev  - Ty 

port 

a 

wife. 

a 

wife. 

In 

ev  - ’ry 

port 

a 

wife. 

a 

wife. 

In 

ev  - ’ry 

port 

a 

wife. 

a 

wife, 

In 

ev  • *ry 

port 

a 

wife. 

In  every  Port  a Wife  ”is  more  frequently  entitled  *' Jack  in  his  Element.”  The  song  was  written,  composed,  and  sung  by  Charles 
Dibdin  in  his  table  entertainment,  ; or,  </ie  Cawp  o/Pi€aawr€,  lutKiuced  18th  October,  1790.  
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Cherries  and  Plums. 


i 


A Uegretto. 
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Charles  Dibdin. 


From  Charles  Dibdin’s  pleasing  little  opera,  The  Waterman  ; or^  The  First  of  Augusty  produced  in  1774  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
The  piece  has  reference  to  the  rowing  for  the  coat  and  badge,  the  outcome  of  a bequest  by  Thomas  Dogget,  an  actor,  who  bequeathed 
money  to  purchase  a coat  and  silver  badge  to  be  rowed  for  by  six  watermen  on  the  Thames  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
sion. Interwoven  with  this  incident  in  the  play  there  is,  of  course,  a love  story.  The  Waterman  retained  much  of  its  popularity  almost 
up  to  the  present  day,  Sims  Reeves  taking  the  part  of  Tom  Tug,  the  hero.  The  songs  “ Then  Jaretcellt  my  Trimhuilt  Wherry  **  and  The. 
Jolly  Young  Waterman*’  are  the  best  known  lyrics  in  the  opera. 

C 
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The  Yorkshire  Man. 


TnoMAs  DmniN. 


Wm.  Reeve. 


The  song  is  from  the  opera,  Family  Quarrels,  ■written  hy  Thomas  Dibdin,  and  composed  by  tVilliam  Reeve.  This  ■was  acted  in 
December,  1S02,  at  Covent  Garden.  The  comedian  Emery  took  tlio  character  “ Mushroom,"  who  acted  the  part  of  the  Yorkshireman. 
The  piece  contained  certain  passages  which  gave  gi'eat  offence  to  the  Jews,  and  had  to  be  considerably  modified  on  its  second  per- 
formance. Had  Thomas  Dibdin  been  a Yorkshireman  he  would  have  used  the  word  “beck”  for  “brook’  in  tbe  song  we  select; 
otherwise  the  dialect  is  not  greatly  at  fault. 

Thomas  Dibdiu,  the  second  son  of  the  more  famous  Cliarles  Dibdin,  wrote  a vast  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  and  many  hundred 
songs,  but  unlike  his  father,  he  left  musical  composition  alone.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1771  and  died  in  1S20. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  MAN. 
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1.  tboughtto  be  no  small  fool,  And  was  Ihoughtto  be  no  small  fool. 

2.  I were  his  son  to  a hair,  And  I were  his  son  to  a hair. 

3.  so  they  made  nothing  o’  me,  And  so  they  made  nothing  o’  me. 


I 

And 

My 
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1.  nev  - cr  yetbought  a pig  in  a poke,  For  to  give  AudNiek  his  due,  Tho’ 

2.  see  - ing  that  I didn’t  want  for  brass.  Poor  girls  came  first  to  woo,  But 

3.  kind  re  - la-tions  would  soon  ha’ found  out  What  was  best  wi’  my  cash  to  do,  Says 
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1.  of  - ten  I’ve  dealt  wi’  York  - shire  folk.  Yet  I was  York  - shire  too, 

2.  tho’ I de- light  in  a York  - shire  lass,  Yet  1 were  York  - shire  too, 

3.  I,  my  dearcousins,  I thankyoufornought,ButI’m  not  to  be  cozened  by  you, 


Was 

Be 
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Ah ! once  when  I was  a very  little  Maid. 


1.  Ah ! once 

2.  The  days 

3.  This  lit  - 

4.  But  since 


■when  I ^ycLs  a ve  - ry  lit  - tie  maid,  Ithoughtnot  of  care  or 
thus  cheer  - fill -ly  tripped  so  fast  a - way.  And  I grew  a lit  - tic 
tie  sparksoon  kin  - died  to  a flame,  He  vowed  thathe  loved  me 
I found  poor  ivo  - men  of  t are  caught.  Such  tales  by  too  fond  - ly  be  - 


Taken  from  a little  musical  entertainment  called  ‘Faat  Ai^leepf  written  "by  Samuel  Birch,  with  the  music  composed  by  Thomas 
Attwood,  The  piece  was  so  unsuccessful  that  it  was  acted  but  one  night ; this  was  at  Drury  Lane  in  1797.  Mrs.  Bland  took  the 
part  of  the  heroine,  and  sang  the  song  we  print. 

Thomas  Attwood  is  now  best  remembered  by  his  Cliurch  music.  He  was  bom  in  1765  in  London  and  died  at  Cheltenham  in 
183S.  He  composed  for  the  theatres  and  was  at  a later  period  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedml,  and  music-master  to  several  of  the 
Royal  Family,  as  well  as  organist  to  George  IV.  at  his  private  chapel  at  Brighton.  Attwood  was  musical-airanger  of  a number  of  oi>erdS 
•which  were  produced  at  the  end  of  the  ISth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries. 


■\.H!  ONCE  WHEN  I A VERY  LITTLE  MAID. 
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The  Whip  Club. 


C.  Diiidiv,  .Tun. 
Con  spirito. 


William  Rekve. 
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1.  Since 

fa  • shion’s  all 

fid  - 

die 

- de  - 

dcp, 

For 

2.  Driving 

tan  - dem  one 

day 

in 

a 

e’g> 

Full 

3.  My  big 

but  - tons  will 

show 

my 

dc  - 

gree, 

In  the 
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A song  sung  about  UO?  by  the  clown,  “Joey  ’ Grimaldi,  at  Sadlers*  Wells  Theatre  in  a pantomime  called  The  Aquatic  Harlequin, 
The  words  are  by  Charles  Dibdin,  junior,  and  the  air  is  by  William  Reeve.  Some  spoken  “patter”  is  here  omitted.  Sadlers’  Wells, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  New  River  Head  had  some  facilities  for  giving  water  spectacles,  and  in  all  plays  where  there  was  an 
excuse  for  it  “real  water  on  the  stage”  was  advertised. 


THE  WHIP  CLUB. 
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1.  Whip  Club  ex  - al  - ted  I stand, 

2.  lea  - der  broke  trace,  by  the  bye, 

3.  pret  - ty  fine  pranks  we  pro  - duce, 
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As  the  cut 
And  down 
Tho’  it’s  play 
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of  my  coat  will  im- 

a blind  lane  t’other 

ing  the  fool  you  can 
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1.  ply,  And  while  driv  - ing,  d’ye  mind,  four  in  hand,  four  in  hand.  Can  eora- 

2.  scuds.  Cap  - sized  down  a cel  - lar  went  I,  went  I,  Plump 

3.  tell,  But  tho’  lords  have  for  that  no  ex  - cuse,  no  ex-cuse,  With 
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Fair  Rosalie. 

Richardson.  Chaei.es  Dioncm. 


“Fair  Rosalie”  is  printed  in  Hyde’s  Misctllancous  Collection  of  Songs  and  Ballad^^  ii.,  1709,  folio.  It  is  there  assigned  to 
Charles  Dignum,  who  himself  claims  it  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  of  Vocal  MusiCj  circa  1603.  Comj>aring  the  above  clever  composition 
with  any  in  the  last-named  work  one  feels  to  rather  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  claim,  or  at  least  to  regret  that  Dignum’s  music  had  so 
much  fallen  off. 

One  early  music  sheet  states  that  it  was  “sung  by  Mrs.  Crouch  at  the  Music  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  by  Mrs.  Dignum  at  the  Anacreontic 
Society,  the  words  by  Mr.  Richardson.”  The  song  must  have  been  first  put  forth  about  1788  or  1790.  Other  copies  are  found  on  music 
Bhects  issued  by  Stewart,  Edinburgh,  in  the  Pianoforte  MagazinCf  The  Edinburgh  Musical  MisccUanyy  1792,  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  verses,  “ Young  Lubin  is  a shepherd  boy,”  printed  by  us  in  the  present  volume,  a^e  much  the  same  in  theme  as  “ Fair 
Rosalie.” 


'Alii  ROSALIE. 
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1.  may  some  kind  - some,  gen  - tie  wave  Waft  him  to  this 

2.  thus  she  mourned  her  Lu  - bin  lost,  And  Ech  - o to  her 
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The  Spinning-Whee!. 


1.  To 

ease 

his 

heart, 

and 

2.  Her 

milk 

white 

hand 

he 

3.  Then 

round 

a 

bout 

her 

4.  At 

last, 

when 

she 

be 

Tliis  pleasing  little  song  with  the  air  is  printed  in  the  July  number  of  the  Cnircrsal  Mapazine  for  1762  as  “a  new  song.”  It  is 
somewhat  curious  to  find  the  same  words  (turned  into  the  first  person),  in  all  editions  of  Dr.  Arne’s  Thomas  and  Sail;/  (except  the 
first),  united  to  the  “Scotch  Air”  in  the  overture.  In  these  it  is  stated  that  the  words  were  “sung  br  Mr.  Tenducci  at  Ranelagh 
and  Miss  Brent  at  Vauxhall.”  The  Scotch  air  in  question  is  that  generally  known  as  the  “Cardin’  o’t.”  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
opera  dated  1761,  the  air  is  printed  as  part  of  the  overture  without  any  words  attached.  The  melody  we  give  above  was  no  doubt 
the  original  one  for  the  song,  but  it  afterwards  appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  one  Arne  selected  for  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  words  were  ever  sung  in  Thomas  and  Sally,  as  they  can  form  no  part  of  the  piece. 


THE  SPINNING-WHEEL. 
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1.  spin 

2.  spin 

3.  spin 

4.  spin 
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ning  - wheel, 

ning  - wheel, 

ning  - wheel, 

ning  - wheel. 
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Tho’  Chloe’s  out  of  fashion. 


1.  all  the 

2.  an  - gel 

3.  knows  not 


belles 

she 

she 


ap 

has 


here  ; 
pears, 
one ; 


What 

From 

Then 


no  dia  - inonds 
coquettes  high 
me,  gra  - cions 


The  air  is  hy  Dr.  William  Boyce.  The  song  appears  in  27, e I'niverml  Magazine  for  December,  1749  ; Muse's  DMght,  Liverpool,  l.o4, 
Clio  and  Euterpe,  vol.  iii.,  17:2.  and  on  engraved  half  sheets.  In  these  it  is  headed.  “The  Xon-pariel  set  by  Mr.  Boyce.  It  ivas  sung  at 
Ranelagh  Gardens  bv  John  Beard.  To  Boyce  ive  are  indebted  Lr  his  fine  air,  “ Heart  of  Oah,”  and  he  was  composer  of  many  n^  for- 
gotten  lyrics  of  some  merit.  Wmiam  Boyce  was  born  in  1710,  held  many  important  posts  as  organist,  and  was  composer  to  the  Chapa 
Royal  and  to  the  King.  He  wrote  much  for  Kanelagh  Gardens,  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1749,  and  died  in  1 . . 9.  He  was  buned  i u bt. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 


THO'  CH LOB'S  OUT  OF  FASHION. 
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What’s  sweeter  than  the  new-blown  Rose  ? 


Andante.  James  Newton. 


Taken  from  “ Six  Select  Songs  and  Oyie  Cayitata  . . set  to  ninsic  by  James  JVrtc^on,  J/.J.  Zondon : jointed  for  the  author  and  sold  by 
John  Johnstone^*  folio,  circa  1775.  James  Newton  was  a little  known  musician  who  came  from,  or  resided  in,  the  Eastern  counties. 


WHAT'S  SWEETER  THAN  THE  NEW-BLOWN  ROSE? 
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May  - day’s  sil  • ver  frag  - rant  thorn  ? 


What 

than  A - ra  - bia’s 



spi  - ey  grove  ? Oh, 
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sweet  - er  far  the 

breath  of  love ! Oh, 
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When 


Phoebus 


beorins 


just  to  Peep. 


■bunting  Song. 


One  of  the  18th  century  hunting  songs,  of  which  there  are  many  examples  of  considerable  musical  value,  but  with  a compass  so 
great  that  one  wonders  how  the  average  singer  executed  them.  The  present  one  appears  in  Fielding’s  Vocal  £nc?iantressj  17S3. 


WHEN  PH(EBUS  BEGINS  JUST  TO  PEEP. 
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y,  errs.  / 


1.  plea sure  to  e-ehothe  sound. 

2.  sky, resound  to  the  sky. 

3.  Avay to  the  woodlands,  away  5 


3333;5E3 
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Tne 


Lass  that  loves 


a Sailor. 


ien. 


Charles  Dibdiw. 


One  of  the  prettiest  of  Charles  Dibdin’s  songs,  and  one  of  his  very  late  ones.  The  words  and  music  were  written  by  him  when 
in  broken  health  and  spirits  and  in  great  financial  difficulties.  The  song  was  sung  in  a little  musical  enterlainment,  his  last, 
called,  TJu  liohin;  this  was  produced  in  ISll. 
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THE  LASS  THAT  LOVES  .1  SAILOR. 
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1.  toast,  for  ’twas  Sa  - tur  - day 

2.  Eng  - lish  rc  - so 

3.  he  - roes  brave  to 
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lead  ’em ! 


Some  sweet  - heart  or  wife,  he 
That  fate  might  bless  some 

That  beau  - ty  in  dis  - 
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1.  stand  - ing  toast  that 

2.  stand  - ing  toast  that 

3.  stand  - ing  toast  that 
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pleased  the  most,  Was  the 

pleased  the  most,  “Was  the 
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wind  that  blows,  the 
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1.  ship 

that 

goes. 

And  the 

lass 

that 

loves 

a 

sai 

lor. 

2.  ship 

that 

goes. 

And  the 

lass 

that 

loves 

a 

sal 

lor. 

3.  ship 

that 

goes. 

And  the 

lass 

that 

loves 

a 

sai 

lor. 
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Youncr  Lubin 


v/as  a Shepherd 


Andante  con  espressinnc. 


Thomas  Linlky. 
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1.  Young  Lu-bin  was  a shep  - herd 

2.  hen  as  at  eve  be  - side  the 

3.  But  scarce  he  guides  him  to  the 
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boy,  Fair 

brook,  "Where  s 

shore.  When 

Ro  • sa  - lie  a rus  - tic 
trayed  their  flocks  they  sat  and 

faint  and  sunk, poor  Lu  - bin 
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1.  maid,  They  looked,  they  loved, each  o - ther’s  joy.  To 

2.  smiled.  One  luckless  lamb  the  cur  - rent  took,  ’Twas 

3.  dies;  Ah!  Ro  - sa  - lie,  for  cv  - er  - more,  ~ ' In 
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Compare  the  ^ords  with  **  Fair  Rosalie”  in  the  present  work.  “ Young  Lubin”  was  a song  sung  in  the  opera,  TAe  Carnival  of 
Venic€t  written  by  Richard  Tickell,  with  the  music  by  Thomas  Linley,  senior.  It  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  17S1,  and  many 
songs  from  it  were  printed  on  sheet  music  and  in  collections.  Mrs.  Cargill  sang  the  lyric  on  the  stage. 


YOUNG  LUBIN  A SHEPHERD  BOY. 
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1.  morrow’s  dawn  their  bliss  shall  prove,  To  - morrow  be  their  wed  - ding  day. 

2.  ran, he  plunged  in  - to  the  wave,  To  give  the  lit  - tie  wan  - d’rer  aid. 

3.  with  sad  wreaths  of  ey  - press  green.  For  ev  er  soothe  thy  Lu  - bin’s  shade. 
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Sweet  Robin. 


A llegrctto  quasi  andantino. 
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A dainty  little  song  much  sung  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  It  w?s  rendered  popular  by  Mrs.  Cooke,  wife  of  T.  S.  Cooke, 
the  Irish  musician,  who  as  Miss  Howells  sang  at  Vauxhall.  An  early  music  sheet  copy  associates  Cooke’s  name  with  its  compcsitiou, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  air  was  not  an  old  one  merely  arranged  by  him  for  his  wife's  singing.  Thomas  Simpson  Cooke  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  1782,  and  died  in  London  in  1S46.  The  song  is  published  in  R.  A.  Smith’s  ScotUih  Minstrd,  vol.  ii.,  with  the  present 
tune  mistakenly,  named  “ Hallow  Fair.’*  • 


SWEET  ROBIN. 
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once  saw  the  day,  lit  - tie  Ro  • bin,  My  friendship  you  would  not  de  = ny. 
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Daddy  was  gone  to  the 


Market. 


Allegretto. 
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1.  My  dad  • dy  was  gone  to  the  mar  - ket  two 

2.  I an  - swer’d  him,  No,  ’twas  a fol  - l.y  to 

3.  My  dad  - dy  ne’er  asked  me  a word  where  I’d 

4.  If  John  - ny  proves  true,  as  I think  that  he 
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Originally  sung  by  a vocalist  named  Miss  Brown  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  It  was  published  in  the  December  number  of  tho 
Universal  Magazine  for  1703.  It  is  curious  that  a traditional  version  still  survives  (or  did  recently)  in  the  south  of  England. 
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In 

Quoth 

She 

That 


1. 

niam 

- my 

was 

gone 

to 

the 

mil 

ler’s 

a - 

while. 

2. 

mam 

- my 

had 

set 

me 

to 

spin  - 

ning 

a 

task, 

3. 

mam 

- my 

I 

told 

I’d 

the 

cow 

to 

fetch 

in. 

4. 

mar 

- ket 

rii 

bless 

and 

III 

hon  - 

our 

the 

mill, 
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1. 

by 

your 

wheel. 

Bet  - 

i>y, 

come 

hi  - 

ther 

a 

may 

- ing. 

Lay 

2. 

tie 

her 

up 

safe  - 

ly 

while 

we 

go 

a 

may 

- ing. 

AVe’ll 

3. 

nev 

er 

sus  - 

peet  - 

ed 

that 

I'd 

been 

a 

may 

- mg, 

But 

4. 

I 

was 

per  - 

suad  - 

ed 

by 

John  - 

nie 

a 

may 

- ing, 

'When 
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1.  gay  onesandgreat  makolheniost  of  their  fate,  Frorapleasureto  pleasure  they  run, 

2.  ex-er- else,  air,  to  the  field  I repair,  With  spirits  unclouded  and  lighti 


F rorn  pleasure  to  pleasure  they 
With  spirits  unclouded  and 


1.  run, 

2.  light. 


Well,  who  cares  a jot? 
The  blisses  I find. 


I en  - vy  them  not, 
No  stingsleavebehind. 


While 

But 


1.  I have  my  dog  and  my  gun, 

2.  health  and  di  - ver  - sion  u - nite. 


While  I have  my  dog  and  my  gun. 
But  health  and  di  - ver  - sion  u - nite. 


This  forms  one  of  the  son^s  in  the  once  f-amous  opera,  Lore  in  a Villarre.  The  air  is  hy  Joseph  Baildon,  and  the  words  presumably  by 
the  author  of  the  piece,  Isaac  Bickerstsffe.  Love  in  a Villape  was  performed  in  1762  ; it  was  the  first  of  the  revival  of  the  tellad 
opera  which,  originally  commencing  with  the  Bepffars’  Op^ra  in  1727-8,  almost  entirely  occupied  the  theatres  for  nearly  ten  years  afterwards. 
The  pretty  pastoral  play  called  Zere  in  a Village  formed,  for  many  years,  one  of  the  stock  pieces  of  London  and  provincial  theatres. 
The  character  of  “ Young  Meadows  ” gave  the  first  footing  on  the  boards  to  several  notable  singers. 

Joseph  Baildon  was  a talented  composer  dtiring  the  ISth  century.  One  of  his  best  known  compositions  is  the  glee,  “ Adieu  to  the 
Village  Delights."  lie  w.as  bom  in  1727,  and  died  in  1774. 
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Phillis, 


Talk  no  more  of  Passion. 


(Zbc  IRcproacb.) 


pzu  f e rit 


The  air  is  by  George  Monro,  and  is  set  to  the  above  pretty  verses  generally  entitled,  “The  Reproach.’*  The  whole  occurs  in  John 
Watt’s  Musical  Miscellany,  vo*.  vi.,  1731.  It  is  also  in  Walsh’s  British  Musical  MisctUarty^  vol.  iv.,  1734,  and  on  half  iheet  music  of  an 
earlier  date,  engraved  by  T.  Cross.  Monro  was  an  organist  at  two  of  the  London  churches,  and  harpsichord  player  at  Goodman  Field’s 
thea’re.  Tie  was  the  writer  or  arranger  of  the  music  to  Henry  Fielding’s  Ttmp'e  Beau.  Many  of  his  song  compositions  appear  in  the  two 
works  above  meotioncd.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Stratton’s  excellent  Musical  BloQTaji/iy  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  about  17*1. 
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The  Captain  with  the  Smart  Cockade. 


On  JEntlch's  Green  /UbcaOowe. 


THE  CAPTAIN  WITH  THE  SMART  COCKADE. 
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1.  row,  dow,  dow,  with  a row,  dow,  dow,  with  a row,  dow,  dow.  Its  mu  - sic  was  sweeter  than 

2.  row,  dow,  dow,  with  a row,  dow,  dow,  with  a row,  dow,  dow,  Young  Cu  - pid  a wa-kened,  such 

3.  row,  dow,  dow,  with  a row,  dow,  dow,  with  a row,  dow,  dow,  Nor  e’er  have  re  - pen  - ted  the 


m 


pill  f 


11 


1.  soft  ser-en-ade,  I scorned  all  the  swains  for  tho  row,  dow,  dow,  I 

2.  bus  - tie  he  made.  My  heart  beat  a inarch  with  a row,  dow,  dow.  My 

3.  row  that  I made.  No  mu  - sic  to  me  like  the  row,  dow,  dow.  No 
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1.  row,  dow, 

2.  row,  dow, 

3.  row,  dow. 


dow.  And  I sighed,  I 
do-w.  And  went  o’er,  went 
dow.  Nor  a youth,  a 


sighed  for  the  Cap  - tain  with  the  smart  cock  - ade. 

o'er  to  the  Cap  - tain  with  the  smart  cock  - ade. 

youth  like  the  Cap  - tain  with  the  smart  cock  - ade. 
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Come, 


come,  my  good 


Shepherds. 


Sbccp»sbcaring  JGallab. 


David  Garrick. 


Michael  Arxe. 


pin  f 


1.  hoi  - i - day  suits  with  your  las  - ses  ap  - pear,  The  hap  - piest  of  folk  arc  the 

2.  ^Ye  as  the  ehil  - dren  of  na  - ture  are  bred ; By  her  hand  a - lone  we  are 

3.  flocks  that  we  feed  are  the  pas  - sions  we  feel;  So  harm  - less  and  sim  • pie  we 


This  was  written  by  David  Garrick  for  his  revival  of  T/ie  Winter's  Tale,  which  he  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1756.  Michael 
Arno  wrote  the  melody.  The  song  with  the  air  wai  published  in  The  Uiiieersal  Magazine  for  March,  1755,  and  in  other  and  later  ISth 
century  publicatiou.s.  English  song  affords  several  sheep  shearing  songs ; there  is  one  by  Charles  Dibdin  which  became  so  popular  that 
even  now  it  is  sung  traditionally  in  the  northern  counties. 


COME,  COME,  MY  GOOD  SHEPHERDS. 
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1. 

guile  - 

less 

as 

Ave  ? 

The 

hap  - 

piest 

of 

folks 

are 

the  guile  - less 

and 

free. 

2. 

peace 

in 

the 

breast, 

For 

ro  - 

SOS 

^¥ill 

bloom  when  there’s  peace  in 

the 

breast, 

3. 

sport 

and 

we 

play, 

And 

leave 

to 

line 

folks 

to 

de  - ceive  and 

be  • 

tray. 
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While  Phillis  refuses  my  Love  to  Requite. 


(Eaeg  aiiD  Gap.) 


A lleoreHo. 


Under  the  title  “ Easy  and  Gay,"  this  song,  with  the  air,  is  published  in  the  December  supplement  of  the  Universal  Magazine  for 
1772,  and  again  in  Vocal  Music,  1175. 


WHILE  PHILLIS  REFUSES  MY  LOVE  TO  REQUITE. 
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1.  smile  at  her  frowns  and  be  ea  - sy  and  gay. 

2.  find  the  task  hard  to  be  ea  • sy  and  gay. 

3.  hard  - ly  know  how  to  be  ea  - sy  and  gay. 

4.  rest  of  my  life  would  be  ea  - sy  and  gay. 
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The  Army  and  Navy  of  Britain 


So  far  «aa  can  be  ascertained,  this  song  first  appeared  in  Dr.  Kitchiner’s  Loyal  and  l^aiional  Song$  of  England^  London,  1S23.  No 
author’s  name  is  attached  to  the  piece,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  words  and  music  are  by  some  of  the  doctor’s  own  j)ersoual 
friends,— perhaps  he  himself  may  have  written  the  verses.  William  Shield  was  one  of  Kitchiuer’s  intimate  friends,  and  as  he  in 
a great  measure  edited  the  book,  the  chances  are  that  this  musician  may  have  had  a hand  in  the  composition  of  the  melody  we  give  above. 

Dr.  William  Kitchiner,  physician  and  writer,  dabbled  in  a great  number  of  things  besides  medicine,  cookery,  and  music.  He  edited 
a collection  of  the  songs  of  Charles  Dibdin,  and  formed  an  extensive  musical  library.  It  was  in  this  library  that  the  Dr.  John  Bull 
manuscript  was  found,  wherein  is  said  to  be  written  the  air  God  Save  the  King.'* 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  OF  BRITAIN. 
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1.  li  - ber-ty’s  fire,  Sheds  warmth  o’er  the  soil 

2.  spect  and  their  love,  T'the  hopes  of  his  coun 


on  whose  trea  - sures  they  live.  In  de - 
try-man,  George,  Prince  of  Wales.  May  his 
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1.  spite  of  each  foe, 

2.  ehil  - dren  suc-ceed 


may  the  un  - i - verse  know,  That  white  o - cean  from  strangers  our 

and  pos  - ter  - i • ty  read.  That  Eng  - lish-men  ne’er  were  dis- 


laud  shall  sever;  In  ■ de  - pen  - dent  we’ll  sing,  Here’s  our  laws  and  our  king,  And  the 

al,  no  never.  Then  boys,  nev  - er  wince,  Here’s  the  King  and  the  Prince,  And  the 


Happy  Hours,  all  Hours  excelling. 


(?Tbc  ijappB  /Ran.) 


Andante.  IIekuy  Holcombe. 


The  air  is  by  Hemy  Holcombe,  a musician  who  composed  much  vocal  music  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Under  the 
heading,  “ The  Happy  Man,”  the  song  was  published  on  single  music  sheets  about  1729-30,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  included  in  Watt’s 
Musical  Miscellany^  vol.  iv.  It  also  appears  in  Walsh’s  British  Musical  Miscellanyf  vol.  i.,  1733  ; Calliope : or,  English  Hai'monyi  vol.  i., 
1759,  etc. 

Holcombe  was  a singer  employed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  was  bom  at  Salisbury  in  1690,  and  died  in  London,  1750.  His  song, 
“ Amo’s  Vale,”  was  very  well  known  and  much  s\mg  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  also  composed  a set  of  Sonatas  for 
a Violin,  with  a figured  bass,  which  has  considerable  merit. 


HAPPY  HOURS,  ALL  HOURS  EXCELLING. 
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1.  things  is  pleased.  And  eon  - suits  the  voice  of 

2.  pan  - ion  dear,  Joy  im  - part  - ed  still  in  - 
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1.  Na  - ture  When  of  rov  - ing  fan  - cies  eased. 

2.  creas  - es,  Griefs  when  told  soon  dis  - ap  - pear. 
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GO 


The 


Flitch  of  Bacon. 


Captain  Morris. 


James  Hook. 


1.  Since 

Dick 

and 

Nell 

were 

man 

and 

wife,  They 

loved 

each  0 - ther 

dear 

ly.  Their 

2.  Now 

on 

the 

road 

says 

Dick 

to 

Nell, 

‘=If 

things 

are  man  ■ aged 

fair 

ly.  In 

3.  “My 

dear,” 

says 

Nell, 

to 

sell 

the 

flitch.  Do 

let 

me  now  per  - 

suadc 

ye,  ’Twill 

4.  Now 

each 

per 

- sist  - 

ing 

tit 

for 

tat. 

On 

their 

res-pec  - tive 

ca 

ses,  They 

A witty  Bong  on  tlie  famous  Dunmow  ceremony.  The  words  are  by  that  clever  versifier,  Captain  Morris,  and  in  a manuscript  book  of 
songs  dated  1797  in  the  ipossession  of  the  writer,  they  are  directed  to  be  sung  to  the  tune,  “ The  girl  I lefc  behind  me.*’  In  Tegg's  Linnet^ 
1831 , the  above  air  by  Hook  is  used.  It  is  of  course  quite  needless  to  say  that  the  song  forms  no  part  of  Shield's  opera.  The  Flitch  of  Bacon, 
acted  in  1778.  A country  dance  also  bearing  the  title  was  in  vogue  about  1780. 


THE  FLITCH  OF  BACON. 
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1.  thought  of 

all 

the 

wed 

- ded  throng,  Their  plea 

must 

first  bo 

tak  • en. 

They 

2.  ne’er 

have 

quar- 

■relied  day 

or  night, 

So 

faith 

I’m 

much  mis 

- tak  - en. 

We 

3.  say 

no 

more, 

but 

let 

the  prize 

To 

mar 

- ket 

straight  be 

tak  • en. 

So 

4.  those 

who 

try 

to 

gut 

their  fish 

Be  - 

fore 

’tis 

safe  - ly 

tak  - en. 

Thus, 

1.  thought  of  all  the  wed  - ded  throng,  Their  plea 

2.  ne’er  have  quar  - relied  day  or  night,  So  faith 

3.  say  no  more,  but  let  the  prize  To  mar 

4.  those  who  try  to  gut  their  fish  Be  - fore 


must  first  be  tak 

I'm  much  mis  - tak 
ket  straight  bo  tak 

’tis  safe  - ly  tak 


en, 

en, 

en, 

en, 


So 

If 

For 

Like 
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1. 

cheek  by 

jowl 

they 

jogged  a - long. 

To 

claim 

the 

flitch 

of 

ba 

- 

eon, 

So 

2. 

e’er  a 

pair 

have 

half  the  right 

To 

claim 

the 

flitch 

of 

ba 

- 

con, 

If 

3. 

sure  ’twill 

prove 

us 

monst’rous  wise, 

To 

sell 

the 

flitch 

of 

ba 

. 

con. 

For 

4. 

Dick  and 

Nell, 

oft 

spoil  their  dish, 

Who 

lost 

the 

flitch 

of 

ba 

con, 

Like 

1.  cheek  by  jowl 

2.  e’er  a pair 

3.  sure  t’will  prove 

4.  Dick  and  Nell, 


they  jogged  a - long, 

have  half  the  right 

us  mon  - st’rous  wise, 

oft  spoil  their  dish, 


To 

claim 

the  flitch 

of 

ba 

con. 

To 

claim 

the  flitch 

of 

ba 

con. 

To 

sell 

the  flitch 

of 

ba 

con. 

Who 

lost 

the  flitch 

of 

ba 

- COD. 
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Dilly  Dally,  Shilly  Shally. 


Houlton.  James  Hook. 


One  of  Hook’s  Vauxhall  Songs  sung  at  the  Gardens  by  Miss  Sims  in  the  season  of  ISOO.  The  words  were  written  by  a Dr.  Houlton, 
author  of  several  other  songs  which  Hook  used  for  his  Vauxhall  compositions. 


BILLY  DALLY,  SHILLY  SHALLY. 
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1.  made  her  thus  ad  - dress  him  : 

2.  more  to  give  him  warn  - ing  : 

3.  Bil  - ly’s  dished  com-plete  - ly. 


“Thou  sil  - ly  youth,  I tell  the  truth,Your  conduct’s  downright 
“Thou  sil  - ly  youth,  I tell  the  truth,  Your  conduct’s  downright 
The  sil  - ly  youth  now  saw  with  truth,  His  con-duet  was  all 
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1.  Pol-ly,  Ne’er  wins  the  heart,  ne’er  wins  the  heart  of  Pol-ly!” 

2.  Pol  - ly,  ^ Ne’er  wins  the  heart,  ne’er  wins  the  heart  of  Pol  - ly  ! ” 

3.  Pol-ly,  p—  m Ne’er  wins  the  heart,  ne’er  wins  the  heart  of  Pol-ly! 
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Lass  of  Richmond  Hill. 


James  Hook, 
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1.  On  Rich-mond  Hill  there  lives  a lass,  More  bright  than  May  - day  morn,  . . Whose 

2.  Ye  zeph  - yrs  gay  that  fan  the  air,  And  wan  - ton  thro’  the  grove,  . . O 

3.  How  hap  - py  will  the  shep  - herd  be,  Who  calls  this  nymph  his  own ; . . O 


A ballad  which  from  its  first  production  has  become  immensely  popular.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  sung  by  Charles  Ineledon  at 
Vauxhall  Gardens  in  the  season  of  1769,  and  the  song  is  printed  in  the  Morning  Reratd  of  August  1st  of  that  year,  and  shortly  after  that 
date  appeared  in  a number  of  song  books.  James  Hook  composed  the  melody,  and  Leonard  McNally,  an  Irish  barrister,  is  the  reputed 
author  of  the  verses,  which  are  said  to  have  been  written  in  honour  of  a young  lady  named  Mary  I'Anson  who  lived  at  Hill  House, 
Kichmond,  in  Yorkshire,  and  whom  McNally  afterwards  married.  McNally’s  authorship  of  the  song  has  been  disputed,  and  the  1 orkshire 
Richmond  transferred  to  Surrey,  From  the  line,  I'd  crowns  resign  to  call  her  mine,”  the  words  have  been  attributed  to  George  It, 
when  Prince  of  W ales.  This,  however,  is  such  an  absurdity  as  to  need  no  comment. 


THE  LASS  OF  RICHMOND  HILL. 
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lass  so  neat,  with  smiles  so  sweet,  Has  won  my  right  good  will I'd 
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crowns  re  - sign  to  call  her  mine,  Sweet  lass  of  Rich  - mond  hill.  Sweet 


lass  of  Rich  - mond  Hill,  Sweet  lass  of  Rich  - mond  Hill,  I’d 


crowns  re-sign  to  call  her  mine.  Sweet  lass  of  Rich  - mond  Hill. 
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The  Arethusa 


PltlNCB  HOARE. 


THE  ARETHUSA. 
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1.  when  the  foe  shall  meet  our 

2.  Frenchman  laughed  and  thought  it 

3.  no,”  says  the  French  - man, “that  can’t 

4.  health  to  our  cap  - tain  and  of  - fi  - cers 
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fire, 

stuff.  But  they 
be.”  “ Then 
true.  And 


Soon  - er  than  strike  we’ll 
knew  not  the  hand  - ful  of 
I must  lug  you  a 

all  that  be  • long  to  the 
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1. 

all 

ex 

pire 

On 

board 

of  the 

A 

re 

thu 

. 

sa. 

2. 

men 

so 

tough 

On 

board 

of  the 

A 

re 

thu 

- 

sa. 

3. 

long 

with 

me,” 

Says  the 

sau 

ey 

A 

re 

thu 

- 

sa. 

4. 

jo  - 

vial 

crew 

On 

board 

of  the 

A 

re 

thu 

- 

sa. 
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Lack-a-day,  O ! 


TIaylock. 

Allegretto. 


James  Hook. 


One  of  James  Hook’s  Vauxhall  compositions ; the  words  by  a writer  named  Haylock.  Tlie  song  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Mart3'r  at  the 
Gardens  in  the  season  of  1788-9,  and  the  whoie  was  published  by  Preston  in  Hook’s  Vauxhall  Songs  for  that  year,  and  in  tingle  sheet  form. 


LACK-ADAY,  Ql 
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1.  tine  - 

tion 

of 

sex 

was  so 

clear 

and 

com 

- plete. 

That  a 

2.  so 

lace, 

to 

soothe. 

and  to 

sof 

ten 

his 

cares. 

To 

3.  pruned 

and 

per  - 

fumed 

from  the 

top 

to 

the 

toe. 

Is 

1.  beau  from  a belle  might  be  known  in  the  street.  But  the 

2.  eher  - ish  his  hopes,  not  a - wak  - en  his  fears.  But 

3.  each  mo  - dern  sim  • per  - ing  dan  - di  - fled  beau,  That  the 


1.  sex  • es  of  late  so  o - quiv  - o - eal  grow,  That  our 

2.  fol  - ly  and  fash  • ion  dis  - guis  - es  them  so.  That  our 

3.  la  - dies  by  far  more  in  - vin  - ci  - ble  grow.  Makes  our 


1.  grand -mo  - thers  sigh,  and  cry,  “Lack -a  - day,  lack  - a - day,  O!” 

2.  grand -mo  - thers  sigh,  and  ery,“Laek-a  - day,  lack  - a - day,  O!” 

3.  grand -mo  - thers  sigh,  and  cry,  “Lack -a  - day,  lack  - a - day,  O!” 
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How  Little  do  the  Landsmen  Know. 


T 


O' 


1.  landsmen  know  Of  what  we  sai  - lors  feel, 

2.  mess  - mates,  We’ll  plun-der,  burn,  and  sink, 

3.  ly  - ing  With  our  no  - ble  Com -mo  - dore. 


When  waves  do  mount  and  winds  do  blow.  But 
Then,  France,  have  at  your  first  - rates.  For 
We’ll  spend  our  wa  - ges  free  - ly,  boys.  And 
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1.  we  have  hearts  of  steel. 

2.  Bri  - tons  nev  - er  shrink. 

3.  then  to  sea  for  more. 


-| 

No  dan  - ger  can  af  - fright 
We’ll  rum  - mage  all  we  fan 
In  peace  we’ll  drink  and  sing. 


us,  No  en  - e - my  shall 
ey,  W e’ll  bring  them  in  by 
boys,  In  war  we’ll  nev  - er 
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flout ; We'll  make  the  mon-sieurs  right 

scores.  And  Moll  and  Kate  and  Nan 

fly;  Here’s  a health  to  George  our  King, 

, I I 


us,  So  toss  the  can  a - bout, 
ey  Shall  roll  in  Lou  - is  d’ors. 
boys,  And  the  Roy  - al  fam  - i - ly. 
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The  words  are  said  to  be  by  David  Garrick,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  as  to  the  composer  of  the  melody.  The 

for  June,  175fr 


song  was  sung  by  the  celebrated  tenor  vocalist.  John  Beard,  in  a revival  of  The  Fair  Quaker  of  Dealy  about  175»>.  The  play  was  origin^ly 
acted  in  1710,  and  several  songs  in  it  attained  popularity.  The  present  one  is  found  in  The  Universal  Magazine 


(Supplement),  and  on  engraved  half  sheets  of  about  the  same  date. 
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Labour  in  Vain. 


T 


Never  till  now  knew  1 Love’s  smart 


72 


Modcrato. 
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Sure  Sally  is  the  Loveliest  Lass. 


T.  A.  Arne, 


Another  of  Dr.  Arne’s  Vauxhall  songs  produced  about  1750-60.  It  was  reprinted  in  Ilydca  CoUectioii,  1798.  The  words  are  found  in 
several  editions  of  The  BuVfinch,  1780,  etc. 
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Guy  Fawkes; 


Thomas  IIddson, 


Or,  3t  nUflbt  bav>c  been. 


Modcrato. 


1. 

once  blew  up 

the 

House 

of 

Lords, 

The 

King 

and  all 

his 

min  - is 

- ters  ; 

That 

2. 

cross  • ing  o - 

ver 

Yaux  ■ 

• hall 

Bridge,  That 

way 

came  in  - 

to 

Lon 

don  ; 

That 

3. 

bout  to  touch 

the 

pow  - 

der 

train 

At 

witch 

- ing  hour 

of 

night, 

sirs ; 

That 

4. 

straightway  sent 

to 

Bow 

Street 

for 

That 

brave 

old  run  - 

ner, 

Towns  - 

hend ; 

That 

5. 

boys  now  kill 

him 

once 

a 

year 

In 

drea 

- ry,  dark 

No  - 

vem 

ber ; 

That 

A witty  song  which  at  once  became  a favourite  on  its  first  introduction  to  the  public  about  1S25.  The  verses  were  written  by  a clever 
comic  song  writer  named  Thomas  Hudson,  who  used  them  to  an  air  (the  one  we  give),  that  had  previously  carried  many  a worse  lyric  int» 
popularity.  This  melody  probably  first  appeared  about  1760-1770  to  a song  called  “ Bow,  wow,  wow,"  in  which  all  cla.sses  of  society  were 
likened  to  dogs  of  different  kinds  and  dispositions.  Then  followed  “ Mew,  mew,  mew,"  a copy  where  cats  were  the  conceit.  After  tliat 
came  a lyric  which  enjoyed  a considerable  vogue,  “Date  Obolum  Belsario,"  written  about  1790  by  Collins,^an  actor.  Then  in  1S02-3 
Charles  Dibdin,  junior,  made  fim  of  the  bones  of  the  Mammoth  just  then  diseovered,  using  the  tune  for  his  song,  “The  Mammoth  and 
Bonaparte."  In  1800  Tom  Dibdin,  his  brother,  employed  the  melody  for  “ The  Negotiation  ; or,  John  Bull  xenv.f  Bonaparte,”  and  many 
other  ditties  were  written  to  it.  As  will  be  pereeived,  the  melody  is  an  excellent  one,  and  even  so  late  as  the  sixties  it  was  brought  out  as 
a fresh  composition  and  adapted  to  a song  the  burden  of  which  was,  “ By  studying  economy  I live  like  a lord,” 


GUY  FAWKES. 
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1.  is, 

he 

would  have 

blown 

them 

up, 

and 

folks 

will 

ne’er 

for 

- get 

him : 

; His 

2.  is, 

he 

would  have 

come 

that 

way 

to 

per  - 

pe 

- trate 

his 

guilt. 

sirs ; 

A 

3.  is. 

I 

mean,  he 

would 

have 

used 

the 

gas, 

but 

was 

pre 

- vent 

ed, 

’Cause 

4.  is, 

they 

would  have 

sent 

for 

him. 

for 

fear 

he 

is 

no 

start  - er 

at ; 

But 

5.  is. 

I 

mean,  his 

ef  - 

fi  . 

gy, 

for 

truth 

is 

strong 

and 

stead 

y ; 

Poor 
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1. 

will 

was 

good 

to 

do 

the 

deed,  that 

is. 

if 

they 

had 

let 

him. 

2. 

lit  - 

tie 

thing 

pre  - 

vent  - 

ed 

him,  the 

bridge 

it 

was 

not 

built. 

sirs. 

3. 

gas. 

you 

see, 

in 

James’s 

time,  it 

had 

not 

been 

in  * 

vent 

ed. 

4. 

Towns-hend 

was 

not 

liv  - 

ing 

then — he 

was 

not 

born 

till 

ar  - ter 

that. 

5. 

Guy 

they 

can  - 

not 

kill 

a - 

gain,  be  - 

cause 

he’s 

dead 

al  - 

read 

y- 
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The  Marriage  Day. 


James  Sandekbon. 

Allegretto. 


1.  weather,  When  Har  • ry  told  his  tender  love,  As  we  walked  out  to  - ge  - ther.  I first  said  Yes,  and 

2.  reason,  ’Twastinie  enough  as  yet  to  wed.  At  an  - y fu  - ture  season.  But  Har-ry  vowed  it 
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Sung  about  1790  at  Astley's  Ampliitheab-e  by  Miss  Gray.  The  melody  is  by  James  Sanderson,  a prolific  composer  for  pantomimes 
whicli  were  acted  at  the  Amphitheatre  aud  at  the  Surrey  Theatre.  These  were  written  in  collaboration  with  a writer  named  Crosse,  and 
several  tuneful  lyrics  from  them  survived  the  ephemeral  libretti.  Sanderson  was  bom  in  Cumberland  in  1769,  and  having  skill  as  a 
violinist,  he  got  engagements  at  the  theatres  at  Sunderland,  South  Sliields,  and  Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  before  he  came  to  London.  He  was, 
on  coming  south,  employed  at  Astley's,  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  Vaushall,  as  performer  and  composer.  He  died  in  1841.  His  music  is 
eminently  bright  and  pleasing. 


THE  MARRIAGE  BAY. 
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Sweet 


Poll  of  Plymouth. 


John  O’Kekkfe.  Michael  Aknh. 


A sea  song  which  had  a considerable  degi'ee  of  vogue  during  the  latter  years  of  the  18th  century.  It  even  produced  a little  chap  book, 
The  Entertaining  Historg  of  that  amiable  and  loving  couple^  William  Ratling  and  Siceet  Poll  of  Plgmouthy  v:ith  the  hunwurs  of  his  friend.  Jack 
Oakum,  , . , to -ichich  arc  added  a variety  of  sea  songs,  1789.  The  song  formed  part  of  the  musical  farce,  3/a>i,  written  by 

John  O’Keeffe,  the  music  being  by  Michael  Ame,  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  17S2,  O’Keeffe  tells  us  in  his  Recollections  that  he  wrote  the 
piece  at  Margate  and  founded  it  upon  one  of  his  first  dramatic  attempts  called  The  Gallanf,  to  which  he  added  songs,  and  having  made 
many  alterations,  called  it  The  Positive  Man.  He  says:  “Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  yet  wishing  to  have  her 
voice  in  an  opera  I made  a sailor  of  her  and  wrote  ‘ Poll  of  Plymouth  ’ for  her  to  sing  at  a table  round  which  were  assembled  many  y Uy 
tars.  . , , Moody  once  told  me  that  ‘ Poll  of  Plymouth  ’ was  the  best  song  ever  written  in  favour  of  the  poor  English  sailor.  Mr. 
Colman  thought  so  too.” — Recollections  of  John  O'Keeffe,  vol.  ii.,  1S26* 


SWEET  POLL  OF  PLYMOUTH. 
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1.  land  we  left  be  - hind ; 

2.  for  my  true  love’s  sake ; 

3.  is  he  gone  ? ” she  cried. 


Her  tears  then  swelled 
But,  pressed,  as  we 

My  Pol  - ly,  sweet 
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the  bri  - ny  flood,  My 
were  home- wai’d  bound,  I 
est  flower  of  May,  She 
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Tom 


Starboard 


Andrew  rnKnuY, 


Another  ponpr  from  the  opera,  77t«  Turnpike  Gate,  first  acted  in  1799.  The  music  of  the  piece  was  composed  by  Joseph  Mazzinghi  and 
William  Reeve,  Mazzinghi  being  the  composer  of  the  present  air.  He  was  a prolific  musician  about  the  end  of  the  l^th  century  and 
beginning  of  the  19th,  an  1 was  born  of  Corsican  parent'^  in  London  in  1765.  flis  oneras  are  numenois,  and  include  The  Exile,  Paul  and 
The  B'ind  Girl,  and  others.  M^zzinghi  worked  much  in  these  productions  with  William  Reeve,  and  his  music  is  thoroughly 
English,  despite  his  Corsican  descent.  He  was  musical  director  to  the  King’s  theatre,  music  teacher  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  author 
of  a vast  quantity  of  pianoforte  music.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1S44. 
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Free  from  the  Bustle,  Care,  and  Strife. 


1.  this  short  var  - ie  - gat  - ed  life.  Oh,  let  me  spend  my  days, 

2.  gen -tie,  kind,  good  - na  - tured  wife,  Young, sen  - si  - ble,  and  fair, 

3.  life  I cheer- ful  - ly  wouldspend,  With  no  vain  thoughts  op  - pressed. 
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1.  ru  - ral  sweet-ness 

2.  who  could  love  but 

3.  heav’nhas  bliss  for 


with  a friend.  To  whom  my  mind  I 

me  a - lone,  Pre  - fer  my  cot  to 

store.  Oh,  grant  me  this,  I 


may  un  - bend,  Nor 
e’en  a throne,  And 
ask  no  more.  And 


1.  cen  - sure  heed,  or 

2.  soothe  my  ev  - ’ry 

3.  1 am  tru  - ly 


Nor  cen  - sure  heed,  or 
And  soothe  my  ev  - ’ry 
And  I am  tru  - ly 


_ Under  the  title,  “ The  Young  Man’s  Wish,’’  the  song  came  into  vogue  about  1766.  It  was  published  in  December  of  that  year  in  the 
ViuccrMl  Maaazine,  and  in  February,  1767,  in  the  London  Ma;ia-ine.  Some  years  later  it  found  a place  in  Robert  Horsfield’s  VocrU  Mtixic. 
It  was  sung  at  Marylebone  Gardens  by  Thomas  Lowe,  and  an  early  half  sheet  copy  gives  the  composer’s  name  as  “Mr.  Collett.”  John 
Collett  was  a musician  of  the  period  who  wrote  Six  Solos  for  Utx  Violin  ^ and  other  instrumental  pieces. 
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Wed  if  I were  not  too  Young. 

O 


John  CuNNiNturAM.  (fEoncr,  Wkkb. 


Mrs.  Bland  sang  this  little  ditty  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  about  the  season  of  1806,  and  it  attained  some  degree  of  favour.  Her  singing  of 
this  type  of  simple  lyric  was  inimitable  and  charming.  The  melody  is  by  a clever  musician  named  George  Wicks,  who  according  to 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Stratton’s  valuable  British  Mus^ical  Biography^  was  a viola  player  and  composer  born  about  1775.  He  played  at  the 
Italian  Opera  and  at  Covent  Garden,  and  was  for  a number  of  years  manager  of  concerts  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  London  in  1S41.  His 
name  is  att.iched  to  songs  ranging  from  1797  to  1S25.  The  words  are  abbreviated  frem  a song  by  John  Cunningham,  and  must  have  had 
an  earlier  setting  than  that  by  Wicks.  Cunningham  was  a poet  and  actor  who  is  best  remembered  by  the  song,  ” May  Eve ; or,  Kate  of 
Aberdeen.'*  He  wrote  many  Vauxhall  lyrics,  and  died  in  great  poverty  in  Newcastle-on-Tyue  in  1773  ; he  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1729. 
Thomas  Bewick,  the  wood  engx'aver,  sketched  a portrait  of  Cunningham  carrying  home  a herring  for  his  dinner.  It  is  reproduced  in 
Cromek’s  Scottish  Songs^  1810. 


I’D  WED  IF  I WERE  NOT  TOO  YOUNG. 
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1.  WOOS  me  to  mar-ry  when-ev-er  we  meet,  There’s  honey,  sure,  dwells  in  his  tongue ; . . He 

2.  bal-lads  heboughtme,  the  best  he  could  find.  And  sweetly  their  bur  den  he  sung,  . . . Good 

3.  arms  ho  threw  round  me,  love  laughed  in  his  eye,  He  led  me  the  meadows  a - mong,  . . . He 
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1.  iH-ess-es  so  close,  and  his  words  are  so  sweet,  I'd 

2.  faith,  he’s  so  handsome,  so  wit  - ty  and  kind.  I’d 

3.  pressed  me  so  close,  I a - greed  with  a sigh.  To 


wed  if  I were  not  too  young, 

wed  if  I were  not  too  young, 

wed,  for  I was  not  too  young. 


I’d 

I’d 

To 


1.  wed  if  I were  not  too  young, 

2.  wed  if  I were  not  too  young, 

3.  wed,  for  I was  not  too  young. 


I’d  wed  if 
I’d  wed  if 
To  wed,  for 


I were  not  too 
I were  not  too 
I was  not  too 


young, 

young, 

young, 


He 

Good 

He 
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1.  hugs  me  so  close,  and 

he 

kis  - ses  . 

so  sweet, 

I'd 

wed 

if 

I 

were  not 

too 

2.  faith,  he’s  so  handsome, 

so 

wit  - ty 

and  kind, 

I’d 

wed 

if 

I 

were  not 

too 

3.  pressed  me  so  close,  I 

a - 

greed  with 

a sigh, 

To 

wed. 

for 

I 

was  not 

too 
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Sweet  Patty. 
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1.  sighs 

I 

mea  sure 

out  the 

day, 

V' 

Till 

she 

re  - 

Vw 

turns 

at 

eve. 

The 

2.  yet 

the 

vows  one 

min  - ute 

made, 

The 

ve  - 

ry 

next 

de 

ny. 

In 

3.  tho’ 

her 

beau  - ties 

caught  my 

love, 

’Twas 

con-quered 

by 

her 

mind ! 

For 

One  of  James  Hook’s  Yauxhall  songs  sung  by  a singer  named  Clifford  in  the  season  of  1793.  It  is  published  in  Hook’s  Vauxhall 
Collection  for  that  year,  Book  First  (Bland  ^ Weller). 


SWEET  PATTY. 
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1.  stud  - ied  frown  I 

2.  ev  • ’ry  dream  I 

3.  ev  - ’ry  charm  is 


oft  in  - vent  To  chide  her  when  we  meet, 
view  her  face,  In  cv  - 'ry  thought  her  charms  ; 
cen-tered there; My  Pat- ty  is  too  true; 


But  love  a - verts  the 
Ye  gods,  let  truth  of 
And  by  each  guar-dian 


— — 13^ 


1.  wished  in  - tent,  And  burns  with  fiercer  heat ; 

2.  doubt  take  place,  And  bless  my  longing  arms  ; 

3.  an  - gel  swear,  I live  for  on  - ly  you  ; 
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The  stud-ied  frown  I oft  in-vent  To 
In  ev  - ’ry  dream  I view  her  face,  In 

For  ev  - ’ry  charm  is  cen-tered  there.  My 


1.  chide  her  when  we  meet, 

2.  ev  - ’ry  thought  her  charms  ; 

3.  Pat  • ty  is  too  ' true, 
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But  love  a - verts  the  wished  in  - tent.  And  burns  with  fierc  - er 
Ye  gods,  let  truth  of  doubt  take  place,  And  bless  my  long  - ing 
And  by  each  guard-ian  an  - gel  swear,  I live  for  on  - ly 


8G 


How  stands 


the  Cilass  around  ? 


General  Wolfe. 


1.  How  stands  the  glass  a • round  ? For  shame  ye  take  no 

2.  Why,  sol  - diers,  why  should  we,  Should  we  be  mel  - an  - 

3.  ’Tis  but,  ’tis  but  in  vain,  I mean  not  to  up  - 


1.  care,  my  boys ; How  stands  the  glass  a - round  ? Let 

2.  eho  - ly,  boys ; Why,  sol  - diers,  why  should  we.  Whose 

3.  braid  you,  boys,  ’Tis  but,  ’tis  but  in  vain.  For 


Popularly  known  as  General  Wolfe's  song.  There  is  a tradition  that  he  was  the  autlior  of  it,  and  sang  it  the  night  before  his  death  at 
the  attack  on  Quebec  in  n.lO.  This  is  quite  doubtful,  for  the  air  under  the  title,  ‘ ‘ Why,  soldiers,  why?  ” (the  first  line  of  the  second 
verse),  according  to  Chappell,  appears  in  a ballad  opera  called,  T7ie  Patron  : or,  Tht  SiaimnAxrC i Optra^  17S9.  The  song  without  the  music 
is  printed  in  A Collection  of  Songs^  Edinburgh,  1762  (collected  by  Young,  a clergyman),  and  with  the  tune  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Vocal 
MasiCi  1775,  Tht  Convivial  Songster^  1782,  and  many  other  places.. 


HOW  STANDS  THE  GLASS  AROUND? 
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I’m  a Jolly  Roving  Tar 


■\VlI,I.IAM  Rf.evr. 


1.  Been ; . . . 

2.  low, . . . . 

3.  ry,  . . . . 


When  the  grog  is  giv  - en  out,  At  a bat  - 

Just  like  new  ones  at  a play.  We  tars 

Make  sea  grog  their  health  to  quaff.  Be  * fore 


tie  or  a booz-ing  bout, 
have  such  a tak  - ing  way, 
that  I could  drink ’em  half, 


1.  Tom 

2.  So 

3.  I’m 


nev  - er  was  the 
al  - ways  take  the 
sar  - tin  that  the 


lub  - ber  to  give  in ; 
en  - e - my  in  tow ; 
o - cean  would  be  dry; 


On  shore,  my  hearts,  or 
For  fear  - ing  nei  - ther 
So  hero  goes  that  the 


The  air  is  by  'Wm.  Reeve;  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  sea  songs  well-known  during  the  French  war,  and  seems  to  have  been 
first  sung  in  public  by  a singer  named  Townsend.  The  words  are  printed  in  Tht  J!aval  Songster-  or.  Jack  Tar's  Chest  of  Conviviality 
for  1S02.  With  the  tune  they  are  in  The  New  Musical  and  Vocal  Cabinet,  1820,  The  Linnet,  1830,  etc.  The  song  was  also  sung  by 
Incledon. 


J’M  A JOLLY  ROVING  TAR. 
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A Smile  from  the  Girl  of  my  Heart. 


Bate  Dldlev. 
A luitwlc. 


Wm.  Shield. 


con  espress. 
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1.  share  of  life’s  gloom  my  poor  part,  The  sun  - shine  that  soft  - ened,  that 

2.  la -hour  with  glee  will  de  - part,  If  at  eve  he  es  - pects,  he  ex - 

3.  mind  still  this  max  - im  im  - part,  That  the  com  - fort,  the  com  - fort  of 
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Taken  from  the  opei*a  T}>t  IFoodman,  composed  by  William  Shield,  and  written  by  Bate  Dudley.  The  song  was  sung  by  Blanchard  in 
the  character  of  Medley.  T/te  IFoodman  left  one  or  two  songs  which  remained  favourites  after  the  rest  of  the  piece  liad  died.  It  was 
acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1791. 


.1  SMILE  FROM  THE  GIRL  OF  MY  HEART. 
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1.  scene 

Was 

a 

smile 

from  the 

girl  of 

my 

heart. 

2.  blest 

With 

a 

smile 

from  the 

girl  of 

his 

heart. 

,3.  day 

Is 

a 

smile 

from  the 

girl  of 

his 

heart. 

o 


1)2 


The  Fife  and 


Drum  sound  Merrily. 


mf 


1.  The  fife  and  drum  sound  mer  - ri  - ly,  A sol  - dier,  a sol  - dier's  the 

2.  Then  if  hind  hcav’n  pro  - serve  my  love,  What  rap  - tur-ous  joy  shall  his 


From  Thomas  Linley’s  opera,  The  Camp^  acted  at  Drury  Lace  in  1T7S.  In  this  year  a camp  had  been  formed  at  Coxheath,  near 
Maidstone,  to  repel  a threatened  French  invasion,  and  the  encampment  formed  a great  attraction  for  sightseers  from  London.  The 
authorshij)  of  the  opera  The  Ccuap,  so  far  as  the  libretto  is  concerned,  was  claimed  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  but  Tate  Wilkinson,  the 
York  manager,  in  his  book,  The  }yaiideritxg  PatenUCf  stoutly  denies  that  Sheridan  had  any  hand  in  it.  The  song  was  sung  by  3Iiss 
Walpole,  and  a note  in  the  original  edition  intimates  that  many  of  the  songs  in  the  opera  are  taken  from  The  Royal  Merchant^  a piece 
acted  in  17C8,  and  founded  on  The  Beggars  iredding  of  Bea\imont  and  Fletcher. 


THE  FIFE  AND  DEEM  SOUND  MERRILY. 
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1.  true  as  he  ? With  him  in  ev  - ’ry  toil  I’ll  share,  To 

2.  con  - quest  crowned ; Close  to  my  faith  - ful  bo  • som  pressed,  Soon 
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Love  ? 
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Why  Tarries  my 

Cbe  piflcon. 
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1.  let  - ter  by 

2.  un  - der  my 

3.  let  - ter  it 

4.  flat  - ters  and 

thee 

v.ing,  .... 
grew,  .... 
dies,  .... 

And 

But 

So 

. For  the 

send  him  a 
fast  - en  it 
hea  - vy  the 
pi  - geon  that 

let  - ter  by 
un  - der  my 
let  - ter  it 
flut  • ters  and 

thee. 

wing. 

grew. 

dies. 
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Sometimes  called  “The  Pigeon."  It  is  a pretty  sentimental  song  of  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Composer  and  ■wri^r 
of  verses  are  alike  unknown,  there  being  no  indications  as  to  them  on  the  old  engi*aved  copies.  The  song  was  sung  by  3Irs.  Kennedy 
at  Vauxhall. 


Ground 
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Ivy. 


Anothei-  song  illustrating  Old  London  street  cries.  Of  these  ditties  we  have  included  in  our  work,  “The  Girl  of  the  Seasons,”  “ Two 
hunches  a penny  primroses,’*  “ Come,  who’ll  buy  primroses?”  and  “ Little  Sally's  wooden  ware.”  The  present  lyric  is  found  on  sheet  music 
published  about  1790  as  “ composed  by  J.  Moulds.’*  It  is  entirely  different,  both  in  words  and  music  from  one  bearing  the  same  title  which 
was  “^sung  by  Miss  Leak  at  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  at  Freemasons’  Hall,  composed  by  Dr.  Arnold,  the  words  by  S.  J.  Arnold, 
junr.,**  circa  1794.  liloulds’  melody  is  by  far  the  better  of  the  two.  John  Moulds  was  a musician  of  considerable  ability  who  composed 
for  the  Gardens  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 


00 


All  ye  who  would  wish  to  Succeed  with  a Lass. 


B3  Sure  as  a Gun. 

Isaac  BicKEn.STAFFK.  T.  A.  Akne. 


07 


Peaceful  Slumb’ring  on  the  Ocean. 

TLullabg. 


James  Cobb. 

A 7idante  molto  tranquillo. 


Stephen  Storac.e. 


espress. 


1.  mo-tion.Soothethem  with  their  lul  - la  - by.  1 t i i i i i i i i i i i i i i u sail 

2.  stowing, Soothesthem  with  its  lul  - la  - by.  } Lul-la-by,  lul  - la-by,  lul-la-by,  lul-la-by,  Soothosthem 


with  their  lul  - la  - by. 


lul  - la  - bv. 


poco  ril. 


W- 


C071  espresM  e I'iteii.  ^ 
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The  song  is  taken  from  the  opera,  The  Pirates,  written  by  .Tames  Cobb,  with  the  music  provided  by  Stephen  Storacc.  It  was  acted 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1792,  and  at  once  rose  to  great  favour.  Several  of  Storace’s  lyrics  in  it  long  survived  their  first  production,  and 
“ Peaceful  Slumb’ring  on  the  Ocean”  is  likely  to  still  keep  the  popularity  it  at  first  enjoyed.  At  the  first  representation  of  the  opera 
the  song  was  sung  by  Anne  Storace,  sister  of  the  composer.  She  was  a sweet  singer  witli  a soprano  voice,  and  her  good  qualities  as 
a woman  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  manner  by  her  contemporaries. 


All  who  ot 


Britons  bear  the  Name. 


jFrccDom’B  Contribution. 

Modcrato  molto  maestoso. 


CiiAULKS  Dir.mx. 


This  song  was  a prototype  of  the  “ Absent-Miiided  Beggar  ” of  our  day.  At  a time  when  Fiance  threatened  an  invasion  (in  179S)  the 
song  was  written,  composed,  and  sung  by  Charles  Dibdin  as  a stimulus  towards  a patriotic  collection  in  defence  of  the  nation.  He  in« 
eluded  it  among  the  songs  in  his  entertainment,  Tht  Sphinx,  The  fund  was  commenced  by  a merchant  named  Edward  Kemble  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  had  been  made  with  Napoleon  towards  a treaty  of  peace.  Kemble  convened  a meeting  at  the  Royal  Exchange  on 
February  P,  1798,  and  daily  attended  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sums  of  money  offered.  The  entire  amount  raised  by  the  people  of 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  amoun-ted  to  three  millions  sterling. 


ALL  WHO  OF  BRITONS  BEAR  THE  NAME. 
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100 


Water  Parted  from  the  Sea. 


Andanle. 


T.  A.  Ai:ne. 
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This  is  one  of  Dr.  Arne’s  most  famous  pieces.  We  all  remember  the  bear  leader's  remark  in  Skt  Stooxti  io  Conquer,  that  bis  bear 
“ dances  to  the  genteelest  of  tunes,  such  as  ‘ Water  Parted,*  and  the  ‘ Minuet  * from  Ariadne."  **  Water  Parted  ” was  written  for  Arne’s 
opera,  Artaxe^’xeSt  produced  in  1762.  Arne  himself  wrote  both  words  and  music,  and  the  opera  was  an  immediate  success  in  spite  of  what 
the  critics  then  called  the  libretto — “ a wretched,  mangled  translation  of  that  excellent  piece.  Artasersef  in  which  Dr.  Arne  Las  at  least 
shown  that  however  close  an  alliance  poetry  and  music  may  have  with  each  other  they  are  far  from  being  constant  companions,  since  in 
this  performance  the  former  is  as  contemptible  as  the  latter  is  inimitable."  The  opera  was  written  mainly  to  bring  out  Arne’s  pupil,  Miss 
Brent.  Water  Parted  " was  also  sung  by  the  Italian  singer,  Tenducci. 


WATER  PARTED  FROM  TEE  SEA. 
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Our 


Country  is  our  Ship. 


James  Contt.  STKriiKN'  Stokace. 


An  English  sea  song  of  much  merit  which  had  its  fair  share  of  popularity  during  the  war  with  France  in  the  lEth  and  19th  centuries. 
The  song  with  the  air  above  printed  appears  in  the  opera,  The  Cherokee,  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane  on  December  20,  1794.  The  libretto  of 
this  work  was  written  by  J.ames  Cobb,  author  of  other  similar  productions,  and  the  music  is  by  Stephen  Storace.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  in  a later  opera  entitled  Paul  and.  Viririnia,  acted  in  ISOO,  the  same  song  is  taken  and  set  to  music  by  William  Reeve.  The  air  by 
Storace  is  however  much  finer  than  that  by  Reeve. 


OUR  COUNTRY  IS  OUR  SHIP. 
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1.  take  his  stand,  And  lend  a hand,  Take  his  stand,  Lend  a hand,  As  the  common  cause  de  - 

2.  To  the  sharks,  Heave  such  sparks,  To  the  sharks.  Heave  such  sparks, They  as  - sist  the  com  - mon 

3.  On  the  deck,  ’Til  a wreck.  On  the  deck,  ’Til  a wreck.  Each  the  common  cause  de  - 
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The  Girl  I left  Behind  Me. 
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1.  tired  of  such  non-sense, 

2.  such  naugh-ty  god  - des 

3.  nev  - er  could  get  me 

4.  heaven  for  - give  us, 


— 


I be  • gin, 
ing  a • kin 


themes 
noth  - 
trapped  in  his  gin, 
wish  - ing’s  a sin, 


And  sing  of  the  beau  - ties  of 

Is  gen  - tie  and  mod  - est  and 

Till  bait  - ed  at  last  with  my 

When  we  gaze  on  the  beau  - ties  of 


1.  sweet  Peg  - gy  Wynne. 

2.  sweet  Peg -gy  Wynne. 

3.  dear  Peg -gy  Wynne. 

4.  sweet  Peg  - gy  Wynne. 


dim.  poco  rit. 


One  of  a type  of  sonsfs  very  much  in  favour  with  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  audiences.  Kitty  Fell,*'  “Nancy  Gay,'*  and  the  above  are 
examples  which  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume.  “ Peggy  Wynne*’is  given  in  Tht  Ui%iv6r$al  Magazine  for  May,  17(33,  without  author’s 
or  composer’s  name.  It  was  most  likely  sung  at  some  of  the  public  gardens  iu  tha:  year. 
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Nobody 


Coming  to 


jMarry  Me. 


An  English  song  which  becime  popular  about  ISCO  or  1SC3.  It  was  sung  by  Miss  Tyrer  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  aboiit 
that  date.  There  seems  to  be  no  trace  left  of  the  composer’s  name,  and  in  all  probability  a folk  tune  has  been  the  basis  of  the  air.  The 
words  are  founded  on  an  early  Scottish  song,  **My  daddy’s  a delver  of  d}kes  ” (see  O.pheus  Caledoni^s,  1725,  etc.). 


NOBODY  COMING  TO  MARRY  ME. 
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Tom  Steady. 
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The  song  is  in  the  little  opera,  Vp  all  night;  or,  The  Smuggler'!  Core,  the  words  of  which  were  by  S.  J.  Arnold  (son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Arnold,  the  muoical  composer),  and  the  music  by  If.  P.  King.  This  w.as  first  performed  at  the  Lyceum  in  1S09.  Matthew  Peter  King 
was  born  in  London  in  1773,  and  died  1823.  He  wrote  a great  number  of  scores  for  the  musical  entertainments  then  so  common,  several 
being  in  collaboration  with  H.  R.  Bishop. 


TOM  STEADY 
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Till 
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fate,  And 
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con  quered  for  they 

fought. 

With 
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now 
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late,  Tom 

3. 

still  poor  Tom  re  - 
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But 
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still 
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O Good  Ale,  thou  art  my  Darling. 


Con  enorifid. 


1.  Tho  land  - lord  ho  looks  vo  - ry  big,  With  his 

2.  Tho  brew  - or  brewed  thco  in  his  pan,  And  tho 

3.  1 know  my  wifo  does  not  des  - pise,  Or 

4.  Thou  oft  hast  made  my  friends  my  foes,  And 
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A fine  specimen  of  an  early  English  air  bearing’ the  stamp  of  a traditional  melody.  The  eong,  “O  Good  Ale,  thou  art  my  Darling  *’ 
was  sung  by  the  clown,  Joseph  Grimaldi,  about  the  end  of  the  ISth  century.  The  melody,  with  one  of  the  verses,  is  given  in  CaJiusac’s 
Pocket  Companion  for  the  German  Flute^  vol.  xi.,  circa  lt02,  and  the  words  are  to  be  found  in  a song  book  named  The  Banquet  of  Thalia, 
printed  at  York  in  1792.  The  origin  of  the  tune  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  “O  Rare  Turpin,”  printed  in  our  previous  volume. 
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Ah,  Well-a-day,  my  Poor  Heart! 


Thomas  Holcroft. 

Anda7ite  molto 


William  Shield. 
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The  air  is  by  William  Shield,  and  the  song  by  Tliomas  Holcroft.  It  was  sung  in  the  character  of  a page  by  Mrs.  Martyr  in  Holcroft’a 
play,  The.  Follies  of  a Fay ; or,  the  Ma-*riage  of  Fiyaro^  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1784,  the  play  being  of  course  a translation  or  an 
adaptation.  The  music  was  published  in  sheet  form,  and  the  song  is  to  be  seen  in  several  contemporary  song  books. 
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January. 


James  Hook. 


The  song  with  the  air  appears  in  a searce  folio  publication  issued  by  Joseph  Dale  about  18C5.  This  is  entitled,  L'Annei ; consiiting  of 
Tmlve  Arlttits  ap2>^'o^riaic  to  each  montht  , • • written  by  Mr.  Collings^  and  composed  by  Mr.  Hooic. 
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yon  - der  hill ; Greet  its  pre  senee,  though  ’tis  ha  - zy, 
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Frost 

has  stopped  the 

vil  - 
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mill, 

Greet 

its  pre  - senee, 
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Kitty  Fell. 
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Old 


England’s 


a Lion. 


William  Shield. 


Maestoso. 
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A fine  spirited  song  written  by  John  O’Keeffe,  with  the  air  by  William  Shield.  It  first  appeared  in  the  opera,  TUt  Farmer,  acted  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1787.  The  lyric  was  then  sung  by  “ Mr.  Darley.”  The  J^anner,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  ijosina,  was  the  most 
popular  of  Sliield's  operas  ; in  it  occur  the  songs,  “ A Flaxenhead  Cow-boy,”  and  “ Ere  around  the  huge  oak.” 


1K;  old  i:S(i  LAND'S  a lion. 


Bail  - or  his  koep  • er,  hia  couch  tho  green  Bcaa.  Should  a mon-key  dare  to  chatter,  or  a 


OLD  ENGLAND'S  A LION 
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Pre  - pare  to  re  - eeive  him  with 
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Once,  Twice,  Thrice. 


James  Hook. 
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1.  Once,  twice, 

2.  Once,  twice, 

3.  Once,  twice, 
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thi-ice.  Young 

thrice.  Young 

thrice,  Young 

Lu  - bin  he  met  me;  The 

Lu  - bin  he  met  me;  And 

Lu  - bin  he  met  me ; The 
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A Vauxhall  song  composed  by  James  ITonk,  and  sung  at  Ihe  Gardens  by  Mrs.  Bland  in  1803.  It  was  published  by  Joseph  Dale  in 
Hook’s  Vauxhall  CoUection  f«  r that  year,  and  in  sheet  form.  Mrs.  Bland,  who  sang  so  many  of  Hook’s  simple  ballads,  was  unequalled  in 
her  particular  line,  hhe  s\icceede'l  Mrs.  Wrighten  in  this  type  of  song  at  Vauxhall.  Maria  Theresa  Bland  was,  before  her  maniage,  a 
Miss  Romanzini,  a Jewess  and  of  Italian  parentage.  She  was  bom  in  17*  6,  and  after  having  sung  for  Charles  Dibdin  at  his  Roval  Circus, 
made  her  debut  on  the  legitimate  stage  on  October  24th,  17SG,  when  the  opera  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was  produced  ; in  this  she  took  the 
character  of  the  page.  She  married  Mr,  Bland,  who  w’as  brother  to  the  famous  Mrs.  Jordan, 


ONCE,  TWICE,  THRICE. 
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1.  blushed  and  hung  my  sil  - ly  head,  and  felt  I don’t  know  how.  He  asked  my  hand  with 

2.  point  - ed  out  his  flocks  and  fields, where  plen  -ty  smiled  a - round.  He  told  me  all  the 

3.  make  him  hap  • py  was  his  theme,  and  ease  his  heart  of  pain.  He  vowed  his  wealth  should 
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1.  such  a grace,  to  dance  up  - on  the  green, 

2.  joys  of  life  a • wait-ed  me  with  - in, 

3.  all  be  mine,  if  I to  church  would  go. 


I thought  he  was  the  blithest  lad  these 
I took  a peep  and  sure  - ly  thought  it 
He  pressed  my  hand  and  named  the  day,  now 
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1.  eyes 

had 

ev  • 

er 

seen. 

Now 

could 

I 

an  - swer 

No! 

No! 

No! 

oh, 

oh, 

2.  could 

not 

be 

a 

sin. 

Now 

could 

I 

an  - swer 

No! 

No! 

No! 

3.  could 

I 

an  - 

swer 

No? 

I 

could  not 

an  • swer 

No! 

No! 

No! 

oh, 

1.  No!  I could  not  an  - swer  No! 

2.  No!  I could  not  an  - swer  No! 

3.  No!  I could  not  an  - swer  No! 
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While  high  the  Foaming  Surges  rise. 


Moderaio. 


1.  sail-ors  must  not 

2.  fierce  the  dread-ful 

3.  we  are  on  the 


-izt 


fear.  In  storms,  in  wind,  their  du  - tymind,  A - loft,  be-low,  they 

fight.  Each  minds  his  gun,  no  dangers  shun,  A - loft,  be-low,  they 

main.  To  Poll  and  Sue  sin  - cere  and  true.  The  grog  goes  round  with 


I 
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1.  cheer  - ful  go  ; Tho’  thunders  roar,  yet  still  we  find  No  fears  a - larra  the  sail  - or’s  mind. 

2.  cheer  - ful  go  ; Tho’  thunders  roar,  j^et  still  we  find  No  fears  a - larm  the  sail  - or’s  mind. 

3.  plea  - sure  crown’d;  In  war  or  peace  a - like  you'll  find  That  honour  fills  a sail  - or’s  mind. 


A sea  song  in  the  style  of  Dibdin,  hut  not  his  composition.  I have  not  been  able  to  identify  either  writer  of  words  or  music.  The 
song  is  found  in  several  books  early  in  the  19th  century:  in  Ttit  Skylarkj  1803,  The  Vocai  Library^  ISIS,  etc.  With  the  music  it  is  in 
The  Naval  and  Convivial  Vocal  Ha-,  monist,  circa  1805-10,  and  in  a MS.  coilection  of  the  same  period.  It  was  sung  by  a singer  named  Darley. 


The  Convivials 


3 21 


J.  Oakmak. 

Allegro.  mf  F.  Remv. 


Taken  from  an  early  half  music  sheet  where  the  air  is  stated  to  he  hy  F.  Eewy,  and  the  words  by  J.  Oakman,  the  latter  being  a verse 
writer  of  some  popularity. 


Wdl-a-day  ! 


Lack-a-day  ! 


Stkphkx  Storack. 


Sung  in  the  character  of  a fop  called  “ Vapour  in  the  operatic  farce,  My  Gra'iKhnothcr,  This,  written  by  Prince  Hoare  with  the  music 
composed  by  Stephen  Storace,  wae  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1796.  **  Mr.  Bannister,  junior,”  is  marked  as  singing  the  song  on  its  original 

representation.  It  is,  of  course,  a burlesque  on  the  sentimental  ballad  of  the  day,  with  a very  charming  melody. 


WELL-ADAY  : LACK  A-DAY  ! 
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Three  Rosy-faced  Topers. 
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1.  Three  ro  - sy 

2.  The  first  was 

3.  Old  Gar  - gle, 

4.  With  fail-,  rud 

5.  Let  none,  then, 


faced  to  - pers  as  ev  - er 

a law  - yer,  who  sta  - ted 

the  doc  • tor,  next  raised  up 

dy  face,  all  be  - pirn  - pled 

from  drink  - ing  be  e'er  kept 
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his  case.  And  dc- 

bis  voice.  And  de- 

with  li  - quor.  The 

in  awe,  Since  voii 
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The  song  with  the  air  under  the  heading,  “ Law,  Physic,  and  Divinity,  a new  song,”  occurs  in  the  July  number  of  the  Univerml 
Magazint  for  1772.  The  air  is  that  of  a once  well-known  drinking  song,  “Had  Neptune  when  first  he  took  charge  of  the  sea.”  This 
song  as  “ The  Bacchanalian’s  Wish,  set  by  Mr.  Poiiely,”  is  in  Bickham’s  Musical  Enltrtaincr,  vol.  ii.,  circa  1738,  and  again  as  by  “ Mr. 
Powell,”  in  another  early  work.  The  latter  version  of  the  composer's  name  is  evidently  a mistake,  for  Popely's  name  is  attaehed  to  the 
air  on  early  sheet  copies. 


THREE  ROSY-FACED  TOPERS. 
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1.  sing  to  the  praise  of  good  wine, 

2.  times  would  stand  good  in  the  law, 

3.  hands  re  - com-mend  - ing  good  wine, 

4.  ech  - o a - gain  and  a • gain, 

5.  folk  say  we  care  not  a pin. 
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Was  ever  Nymph  like  Rosamond  ? 


Joseph  Addison. 


T.  A.  Ait.NK. 
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By  Dr.  Arne,  one  of  whose  earliest  efforts  was  the  composing  of  music  to  Joseph  Addison’s  opera,  Rosamond,  from  whence  this  song  is 
taken.  Rosamond  had  previously  (in  1707)  been  put  to  music  by  Thomaa  Olayton,  but  so  badly  that  the  piece,  after  a three  nights’ 
run,  was  condemned.  Arne’s  version  was  acted  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Theatre  on  March  7th,  1733,  and  immediately  became  a success  doing 
much  to  make  the  reputation  of  the  young  musician.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  snatches  of  the  as  yet  unformed  melody,  “ Rule,  Bri- 
tannia’’come  into  “Was  ever  nymph?”  Arne's  sister,  Susanna  Maria,  who  h.ad  just  achieved  a triumph  during  the  previous  year  in 
Lanrpe's  opcr.a,  Amelia,  took  the  title  role  in  Rosamond,  the  above  song  falling  to  her  part.  Miss  Ai-ne  was  three  or  four  years  yoimger 
than  her  brother,  having  been  baptised,  28th  February,  1713-14,  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  Her  brother  gave  her  efiScient  instruction 
in  music,  and  having  a particularly  sweet  soprano  voice,  she  soon  became  famous.  In  April,  1734,  she  married  Theophilus  Cibber,  son  of 
Colley  Cibber,  but  the  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  on  one  occasion  her  brother,  with  a mob  at  his  heels,  had  to  rescue  her 
by  breaking  into  a house  in  which  she  was  confined.  She  died  SOth  January,  1766. 
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We  Soldiers  Drink,  we  Soldiers  Sing. 


Allti  maycia. 


131 


Come,  who’ll  buy  Primroses  ? 


A song  from  an  opera  called  The  Sultan,  acted  in  1796  ; it  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Bland,  famous  for  the  exquisite  singing  of  simple  ballads 
of  this  type.  The  melody  is  by  John  Moulds,  a composer  of  some  degree  of  merit ; he  wrote  for  Ranelagh  Gardens  and  the  theatres. 
The  version  given  above  is  from  a music  sheet,  but  another,  with  some  differences  in  the  tune  and  words,  appears  in  Sibbald’s  Vocal 
Magazine,  vol.  i.,  Edinburgh,  1797,  and  also  on  music  sheets  as  “sung  by  Mrs.  Bland.”  It  is  probable  that  the  second  copy  was 
replaced  by  the  one  we  print. 


Great 


Britain  is  the 


Noblest  l>and. 


Macsioso. 


SHIELI). 


From  an  opera  called  T\t  Picture  of  Par iSy  which  was  produced  at  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  December  2Cth,  1790,  It  was  adapted  from 
a musical  work  called  Amphion^  by  the  German  composer,  Johann  Gottleib  Xaumann,  with  some  fresh  music  by  IVilliam  Shield.  Charles 
Incledon  sang  the  song,  and  it  is  believed  that  Shield  wrote  the  music. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  IS  THE  NOBLEST  LAND. 
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mf  cres. 


Haste 


Be  Quick,  for  I’m  in 


1.  squire  with  his  dog  and  gun  By  ehanee  came  by  that  way.  “Oh, 

2.  sit  you  down,  and  let  us  chat  Up  - on  the  new  - mown  hay.  I’ve 

3.  caught  my  hand,  and  cried,  “ Dear  girl,  I fear  I’ve  made  you  late ; But 


A Vauxhall  song  which  was  probably  first  sung  at  the  Gardens  about  the  season  1791-2,  and  is  in  all  likelihood  one  of  Hook’s  com- 
positions. The  air,  used  for  a counti'y  dance,  is  in  Bland's  Tictnty-four  Country  Dances  for  1793,  and  again,  later,  in  the  Gentleman's  Vadt 
Mecutii,  with  some  of  the  words.  A number  of  ball.ad  sheet  copies  of  the  verses  exist,  and  Sir.  Baring-Gould  picked  up  in  Devonshire  a 
traditional  version  of  words  and  tune  which  must  have  been  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  a hundred  years.  See  his  Garland  of 
Country  Song,  1895. 


BE  QUICK,  FOR  I’M  IN  HASTE. 


1. whith-er  so  fast,  sweet  maid?”  he  cried,  And  caught  me  round  th^o  waist.  . . . “Pray 

2.  loved  you  long,  and  oft  have  wished  Those  ro  - sy  lips  to  taste;  . . . I’ll 

3.  here’s  the  ring,  come,  let's  to  church,  The  joys  of  love  to  taste.”  ...  I 
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1.  stop  a -while,  dear  sir,’’  said  I,  “I  can’t,  for  I’m  in  haste,  I 

2.  have  a kiss.”  “ Well,  then,” said  I,  “Be  quick,  for  I’m  in  haste.  Be 

3.  left  the  squire,  and  laugh  - ing  cried, “ You  see,  sir,  I’m  in  haste.  You 
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1. 

can’t, 

for 

I’m 

in 

haste. 

I 

can"’t. 

for 

I’m 

in 

haste ; 

2. 

quick, 

for 

I’m 

in 

haste. 

Be 

quick. 

for 

I’m 

in 

haste.” 

3. 

see, 

sir. 

I’m 

in 

haste, 

You 

see. 

sir. 

I’m 

in 

haste.” 

13G 


Timothy. 


A Ikf^retto.  wf 


1.  morning  in  May,  I heard  a young  damsel  to  sigh  and  to  say, My  true  lovehas  left  me, ’twas  but  yesterday,  He 

2.  hundred  a year.  And  lam  his  daughter  and  on  • ly  heir, No  farthing  of  fortune  he’ll  give  me,  I fear.  If 

3.  married,  they  sav,  And  went  to  the  father  the  ver  - y same  day, Saying, Honest  father,  we  tell  un  - to  thee.  That 


1.  took  his  leave  of  me  and  so  went  away.  Thever-y  lasttime  that  I didhimsee,  Hevow’dtobeconstant,be 

2.  I marry  Y O U,  my  dear.Says  he,If  you’llved  me.pray  tellmeyourmind,A  husbandl'Umalf  jon,  Inith 

3.  we  are  M A R B I E D.  Withthattheoldcodgerbe-ganfor  to  stare.Ioa’remarriedmy  dangblwand 


1.  constant  to  me,  I asked  him  his  name,and  he  made  this  re -ply,  ’Tis  T I M O T H Y. 

2.  lov  - ingandkind,  Andnowto  the  flmrch,my  dear,let  us  re -pair,Ne’er  mind  your  F A T H E R. 

3.  on  - ly  heir.  But  since  it  is  so,  to  it  I will  eom-ply,  ^Yith  T I M O T H Y. 


Introduced  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jordan  on  the  stage  in  1786,  in  the  musical  entertainment,  Tht  Virgin  Vnmatked,  an  adaptation  from  an 
early  work  by  Henry  Fielding.  The  song  is  a parody  of  a country  folk  ditty. 
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I am  a Brisk  and  Sprightly  Lad. 

Allcgretlo. 
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1.  I am  a brisk  and 

2.  What  girl  but  loves  the 

3.  But  when  our  country’s 

4.  Our  foes  subdued,  once 
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All  will  Hail  the  joyous  Day. 


A lla^ctto. 


STKrHF.N  STOBACK. 
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This  was  sung  by  Mrs.  B’.and  in  the  opera,  Tht  S.ege.  of  Belgrade,  the  music  of  which  was  composed  and  compiled  by  Stephen  Storace. 
The  words  were  by  James  Cobb,  and  it  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1791.  The  opera  was  well  rcceircd,  and  for  many  years  afterwards 
songs  taken  from  it  were  sung  by  public  singers  at  the  theatres  and  gardens. 


ALL  WILL  HAIL  THE  JOYOUS  DAY. 
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Shall  spread  the  hap  py  news  a - round, And  give  a hint  to  mai-dens  coy,  And  give  a hint  to  mai-dens 
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coy,  That  youth  they  should  not  mis  - em  - ploy.  That  youth  they  should  not  mis  - em-ploy. 
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Nan  of  Gloster  Green. 


Andatiiino. 
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1. 

mind 

to 

soothe  on 

yon 

— y' 
fair 

spot, 

In  - 

tent 

on 

nought  but 

thee  ? 

The 

2. 

day 

to 

tend  niy 

fleec 

- y 

care, 

With 

you 

my 

love  - ly 

lass. 

Come 

3. 

take 

me, 

shep  • herd 

let’s 

de  • 

part, 

And 

seek 

the 

hal  - lowed  place. 

Where 

First  sung  about  1795  or  1800.  I have  been  unable  so  far  to  traee  the  composer  of  melody  or  writer  of  the  words.  With  the  music 
the  song  appears  in  an  American  book  of  English  songs  called  Hit  NigliUugaU,  printed  at  Portsmouth,  XJ.S.A.,  in  1804.  It  is  also  in  Tht 
Songster's  Favourite  Companion,  Glasgow,  circa  ISOT,  Crosby's  English  Musical  Repository,  1SC8,  etc.,  and  is  referred  to  in  a “ Medley,”  con- 
sisting of  song  titles  worked  into  a song  sung  at  the  theatres  by  Fawcett  in  1802. 


NAX  OF  GLOSTER  GREEN 
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1.  op’  - niiig  spring  that  hails  the  year,  So  like  thy  grace  - ful  mien,  My 

2.  then,  dear  girl,  to  church  with  me,  Now  smile,  my  love  • ly  queen,  My 

3.  love  and  friendship  shall  com  - bine.  And  un  - ion  e’er  be  seen ; Now 


ien. 


1. 

charm-ing 

girl 

to 

me 

SO 

dear. 

Is 

Nan 

of 

Glos 

- ter 

Green. 

2. 

ev’  - ry 

wish 

is 

formed  for 

thee. 

Sweet 

Nan 

of 

Glos 

- ter 

Green. 

3. 

all  as 

- sist 

our 

hands 

to 

join. 

Sweet 

Nan 

of 

Glos 

- ter 

Green. 
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The  Cuckoo. 


Andivtlc  trtviquillo.  MAnoAKr.T  Cabson. 


1.  Now  the  sun  is  in  the  west,  Sink  - ing  slow  be  - hind  the  trees, 

2,  Cheer  - ful  see  yon  shep  - herd  boy.  Climb  - ing  up  the  crag  - gy  rocks ; 


1.  And  the  cue  - koo,  wel  - come  guest,  Gen  - tly  woos  the  ev  - ‘ning  breeze — 

2.  As  he  views  the  dap  - pled  sky,  Pleased  the  cue  - koo’s  note  he  mocks — 


1 . Cuckoo,  euekoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo,  Gen  - tly  woos  the  ev  - ’ning  breeze. 

2*  Cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo,  cuckoo.  Pleased  the  cuc-koo’s  note  he  mocks. 


The  lyric  obtained  a great  degree  of  favour  during  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  and  deservedly,  for  the  melody  is  musical  and 
singable.  It  was  composed  by  Miss  Margaret  Casson,  a lady  who  was  herself  a vocalist,  and  who  also  produced  other  songs,  which, 
however,  never  held  the  place  “ The  Cuckoo  ” did.  The  piece  was  first  published  about  1795  by  George  Goulding  in  sheet  form  ; it  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  song  collections  of  the  period. 


THE  CUCKOO. 
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1.  Sport  - ive  now  the 

2.  Now  ad-vanc  - ing 

swal  - lows  play, 
o'er  the  plain, 

h-  \ j 1 1 

Light  - ly  skim-ming 
Ev  - ’ning’sdusk  - y s 

o’er  the  brook, 

hades  ap  - pear, 
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1.  Dart  - ing  swift  they  . 

2,  And  the  cue  - koo's 
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The  Lass  of  Humberside 
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1. 

In  lone  - ly 

cot, 

by 

Hum 

- ber 

- side. 

I sit 

and 

mourn 

my  hours 

a - 

2. 

Six  months  on 

Green  - 

land’s 

i 

cy 

coast, 

Where  half 

the 

year 

is  drear 

- y 

3. 

The  bride-knot 

which 

my 

love 

did 

wear 

Loose  hung 

a 

pen  - 

dant  o’er 

my 

4. 

At  length  the 

ve 

ry 

ship 

I 

spied. 

In  which 

my 

con  - 

stant  Will 

had 

5. 

The  boat-swain 

now 

full 

near 

the 

shore. 

I ask 

for 

Will, 

he  shook 

his 

1.  way;  For  eon  • stant  Will  was  Peg-gy’s  pride, 

2.  night,  He  toil’d  for  me, 

3.  door,  And  when  it  told 

4.  sailed,  With  haste  I ran 

5.  head.  “I  fear,”  said  I, 


and  oft  would  boast 
the  wind  was  fair, 
to  Hum  • ber  - side, 
“he  is  no  more.” 


And  now  he  sleeps 
That  Peg  - gy  was 
I fan  - cied  soon 
And  loud  and  oft 
The  an  - swer  was. 


PS 


in  Ice  - land 
his  sole  de  - 
he’d  be  on 
the  sai  - lors 
“Poor  Will  is 


An  unusual  song  of  great  sweetness.  It  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  T/ie  Edinburgh  Musical  Miscellany,  1792.  In  Gow’s  Fifth 
Collection  of  Strathspey  Eeels  (1E09),  the  tune  is  revived,  and  under  its  own  title  is  called,  “ An  old  Highland  air  communicated  by  Jliss 
Jane  Boswell.”  From  these  two  works  the  air  got  into  one  or  two  later  Scottish  collections  as  a Scotch  song.  The  conclusion  is  erroneous, 
for  there  is  nothing  of  that  type  in  either  words  or  air.  A chance  reference  in  J.  T.  Smith’s  Eooh  for  a Rainy  Day,  1815,  identifies  the  tune 
as  being  composed  by  Jonas  Blewitt  (father  of  the  better  known  Jonathan  Blewitt),  for  Bermondsey  Spa,  a very  mild  rival  to  Vauxhall 
Gardens.  Smith  in  speaking  of  Bermondsey  Spa,  says  : “ Blewitt,  the  scholar  of  Jonathan  Battishill,  was  the  composer  for  the  Spa 
entertainment.  The  following  verse  is  perhaps  the  first  of  his  most  admired  compositions,  ‘In  lonely  cot  by  Humber  side.'”  Jonas 
Blewitt  was  said  to  be  author  of  the  first  treatise  on  the  organ  published  in  England. 


THE  LASS  OF  HUMBERSIDE. 
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I list  to  yo,  heave  ho. 
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Ramchoondra. 


mf 


1.  An  old  maid  had  a ro  - gulsh  ej’e,  She  was  called  the  Rich  Ram  - choon-dra, 

2.  When  - e’er  a pret  - ty  girl  was  nigh,  Then  this  pla  - guey  Old  Ram  - ehoon  di  a 

3.  At  last  my  old  Ram  • choon-dra  died,  Then  I called  her  Dear  Ram  - choon  dra, 
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1.  She 

loved  dan  - 

cing, 

so  did 

I, 

Fal 

lal 

lal 

de 

ral 

de 

ral 

la 

2.  Watched  me  with 

a 

jeal  - ous 

eje, 

Fal 

lal 

lal 

de 

ral 

de 

ral 

la 

3.  With 

decent  grief 

I 

mourned  and 

sighed, 

Fal 

lal 

lal 

de 

ral 

de 

ral 

la 

A comic  song  from  the  opera,  Rainah  Droon;  or,  Wine  docs  Wonders.  This  was  composed  by  Wm.  Reeve  and  Joieph  Mazzinghi,  Reeve 
being  the  writer  of  the  air  we  give,  and  James  Cobb,  wrote  the  libretto,  the  author  of  the  words.  Muiiden,  the  comedian,  sang  the 
song  in  the  character  of  Chellingo  on  the  stage.  Rauiah  Droog  was  first  acted  at  Covent  Garden  in  1798,  and  was  very  successful.  The 
theme  was  the  capture  of  British  soldiers  in  India,  and  their  victorious  release.  Indian  matters  just  then  occupied  the  British  army.  In 
1S05  the  opera  was  cut  down  to  two  acts  for  performance  as  am  after  piece. 


BAMCHOONDEA. 
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1.  When 

she  mar  - 

ried 

she 

had 

fears 

She 

soon 

would 

die,  and 

shed  some 

tears.  But  the 

2.  She 

had  but 

ono 

eye, 

’tis 

true. 

But 

that 

^vas 

large  c - 

nough  for 

two.  And  it 

3.  For  many  hours  1 sobbed  till  chance  Popped  in  my  head  a fav’  - rite  dance,  Then 


1.  tough  old  lass  lived  thir  - ty  years, Did  my  wife  Old  Ram  - choon  - dra. 

2.  glanced  up  - on  me  all  as  - kew,  The  eye  of  Old  Rain  - choon  - dra. 

3.  joy  a - wakedme  from  my  trance,  A - dieu  to  Dear  Ram  - choon  - dra. 


cres. 
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The  Gipsy  Hat. 

Jameh  Hook. 


1.  well  do  I know  by  my  heart’s  panting  so,  The  poor  lit- tie  thing’s  in  a flame.  . . For  it 

2.  thenwhatl  rue, and, be  - lieve  me,  it’s  true,  Is — hang  it! — for  be  - ingin  love!  . . For  my 

3.  own,  for  my  heart  was  then  free  from  smart.  But  now,  oh,  I think  it  will  burst.  . . For  it 


1.  throbs,  throbs, throbs, and  it  beats,  beats,  beats,  it  throbs,throbs,throbs,and  it  beats,  beats,  beats.  Goes 

2.  heart  throbs, throbs, and  it  beats,  beats,  beats,  it  throbs, throbs,throbs, and  it  beats,  beats,  beats.  Goes 

3.  throbs,  throbs, throbs, and  it  beats,  beats,  beats,  it  throbs,throbs, throbs, and  it  beats,  beats,  beats.  Goes 


Written  for  Vauxhall  audiences.  The  music  is  by  James  Hook,  and  it  was  sung  at  the  Gardens  by  Charles  Dignum  in  the  season  of 
1798.  The  words  were  written  by  a versifier  named  Upton,  who  supplied  a great  number  of  songs  which  were  used  by  Hook  for  musical 
settings.  We  aae  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Wedmore,  of  Bristol,  for  kindly  forwarding  a copy  of  the  song. 


THE  GIPSY  HAT. 
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1.  sure  it’s  the  case  I’m  in 

2.  ah  ! I’m  a - fraid  for  the 

3.  ah ! I must  tell,  for  the 
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Chccrly,  my  Hearts  of  Courage  True. 


CHEERLY,  MY  HEARTS  OF  COURAGE  TRUE. 
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1.  There  some  must  con  - quer,  some  must  die,  boys ; But  that  ap  - pals  not 

2.  For  we  are  Brit  - ish  bold  and  free,  And  our  watch  - word  it  shall 

3.  On  yon  proud  tur  - rets  raised  on  high,  boys ; And  while  the  gal  - lant 


1.  you  or  me.  For  our  watch  - word  it  shall  be — 

2.  be,  shall  be.  And  our  watch  - word  it  shall  be — 

3.  flag  we  see.  We’ll  swear  our  watch  - word  still  shall  be— 


Bri  - tons,  strike  home,  Re  - venge  your  coun  - try’s  wrongs ! 
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Re  - venge  your  coun  - try’s  wrongs ! 
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My  Betsy  is  the  Blithest  Maid. 


Thomas  Chapman. 


Gxokgk  Kibshaw. 
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Bet  - sy  is  the 
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bless  the  day  that 

blith-est  maid  That 
beauteous  face  My 
first  I knew  My 
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The  words  of  this  song  are  hy  Thomas  Chjpman,  and  the  air  the  composition  of  George  Kirshaw,  a musician  of  whom  little  is  now 
known.  He  arranged  the  air,  “ Lovely  Nancy,”  with  variations,  and  did  other  similar  work  about  1760-70.  The  song  we  print  is,  with 
the  music,  included  in  Vocal  Muiic;  or,  the  Songster's  Companion,  vol.  1,  printed  by  Robert  Horsfield  about  1770. 


MY  BETSY  IS  THE  BLITHEST  MAID. 
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2.  fly  to  me  a 

3.  make  her  bless’d  for 
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1.  soon  my  love  de  - dare ; O would  she  but  be  kind  and  true,  I’d 

2.  they  their  loss  be  - moan ; What  plea  - sures  I with  her  should  take,  While 

3.  be  young  John  - ny’s  wife?  Should  she  re  - fuse,  then,  mai  - dens  say,  To 


The  Lad  with  the  Carroty  Poll. 


E.  Kmoht. 


The  song  was  written  and  sung  by  Edward  Knight,  a comedian  who  took  Yorkshire  characters  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century. 
The  melody  was  by  his  son,  E.  Knight.  The  song  was  sung  at  the  theatres  about  1820.  Oxberry  in  his  Dramatic  Biography,  1825,  is 
rather  severe  on  young  Knight  the  composer,  and  teUs  us  that  the  “ Lad  with  the  Carroty  Poll  ” is  a palpable  plagiarism  from  Whitaker's 
N iglUingaU  Club.  Knight  the  composer  edited  a collection  of  Canadian  airs  gathered  by  Lieut.  Back  in  his  Arctic  expedition,  1823. 


THE  LAD  WITH  THE  CARROTY  POLL. 
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1.  all  werepratty  and  mer-ry  as  Punch,  But  I was  al- ways  the  pride  of  the  bunch. 

2.  see’d  pratty  women  wi’  cheeks  like  a rose — I gave  one  a kiss,  but  she  painted  my  nose. 

3.  hair  he  turned  blackand  my  pockets  he  drained.  And  Hooked  like  the  de  - vil  the  first  day  it  rained! 

4.  les  - son  I’ve  learned  is  nev  - er  to  fret.  But  be  always  content  with  what  • ev  - er  I get. 


1.  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  I’m  a queer  lit  • tie  com  - i - cal  soul;  And  if 

2.  Oh,  dear ! Oh,  dear  I I could-n’t,  I’m  sure,  for  my  soul.  Like  the 

3.  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  I were  such  a trans-mog  - ri  - fied  soul;  For  my 

4.  Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  the  queer  lit  - tie  com  - i - cal  soul,  Will 
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1.  you’ll  believe  me,  tho’ I think  you  may  see.  I’m  the  lad  with  the  car  - rot  - y 

2.  touch  of  her  cheek,  if  I rubbed  for  a week.  Get  the  red  from  my  car  - rot  - y 

3.  head  were  as  bald  as  a pig  that  is  scald,  And  I longedfor  mycar-rot-y 

4.  ev  - er  laud,  the  hands  that  applaud, 'Xhe  lad  with  the  ear  - rot  - y 


ear  - rot  - y 
car  - rot  - y 
ear  - rot -y 
ear  - rot -y 
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1.  poll,  I’mthe  lad  with  the  ear -rot- y poll! 

2.  poll.  Get  tho  red  from  mycar-rot-y  poll! 

3.  poll.  And  I longed  for  my  car  - rot  - y poll ! 

4.  poll,  The  lad  with  the  car  - rot  - y poll ! 


Ned  that  Died  at  Sea 


l.)G 


Andante  motto  espressivo.  CniRr.F.B  Dibdin. 
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La-ment  a 
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that 
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And  now  his 
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in 
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For  come-lv 

Ned 

that 

died 

at 

3. 

lea, 

Now  wastes  in 

tears 

the 

ling’ring 

day. 

For 

come-ly 

Ned 

that 

died 

at 

4. 

he. 

To  mourn  now 

lay 

a 

side  their  mirth. 

For 

come-ly 

Ned 

that 

died 

at 

5. 

glee. 

We  from  our 

hearts 

chant 

once  a 

year. 

For 

eome-ly 

Ned 

that 

died 

at 

poco  rit. 




Of  comely 
For  come-ly 
For  eome-ly 
For  come-ly 
For  come-ly 


that  died  at 
that  died  at 
that  died  at 
that  died  at 
that  died  at 


Tor  note  to  this  song  see  A2)pendix. 
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Pleasant  Old  Age. 

Moderato.  John  Wynne. 
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1.  I love  the  man  whom  fro  - ward 

2.  I love  the  young  gal  • lant  who 

3.  He  now  grows  old,  but  when  all’s 
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1.  ago  Can  in  its  quar-rels  ne’er  en-gage,  Can  in  its  quar-rels  ne’er  en  - 

2.  throws  What  to  his  ear  - ly  years  he  owes,  What  to  his  ear  - ly  years  he 

3.  done,  His  mind  is  ev  - er,  ev  - er  young,  His  mind  is  ev  - er,  ev  - er 


I 

1.  gage,  Who  as 

2.  owes.  Who 

3.  young, And 
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nier  - ri  - ly  to 
fre  - quents  balls 
what  his  bo 
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his  eve  - nings  come  As  if  life’s  short  day  were  but  be  - 
and  tries  t’ out  - do  What  the  height  of  na  - ture  prompts  him 
dy  can't  do  then  His  youthful  thoughts  act  o’er  a - 
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1.  gun,  As  if  life’s  short  day  were  but  be  - gun. 

2.  to.  What  the  height  of  na  - ture  prompts  him  to. 

3.  gain,  His  youthful  thoughts  act  o’er  a - gain. 


For  note  to  this  song  see  Appendix. 


Homeward  Bound 


Michael  Auxe. 


One  of  our  most  charming  sea  sangs.  It  was  first  sung  in  public  about  1788-9,  probably  at  Vauxhall  or  some  other  of  the  public 
gardens.  The  words  are  by  a clever  writer  of  sea  songs,  Captain  Thompson,  who  penned  also  “ Farewell  to  Old  England,”  and  “ The 
Topsails  Shiver  in  the  Wind,”  all,  including  “ Homeward  Bound,”  with  the  airs  composed  by  Jlicliael  Ame.  Miciael  Ame,  the  natural 
son  of  Dr.  Arne,  early  developed  musical  talents  of  a high  order;  bis  excellent  composition,  “The  Highland  Laddie,’  l^ecame  famous 
while  he  was  still  “Master  Arne.”  He  was  born  in  London  in  1741,  and  married  Miss  Wright,  a soprano  singer,  in  li66.  Ho  went  to 
Dublin  as  musical  director  of  the  theatre  there  in  1779,  but  soon  returned  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to  musical  composition,  and  it 
is  said  to  alchemy  ! His  lengthy  musical  compositions  include  Almena  (with  B.attiehill),  1764 ; The  Positive  Man,  li64 ; end  Cymoii,  1767. 
Ha  died  lith  January,  1786,  having  in  some  of  his  songs  reached  almost  as  high  a standard  as  his  father. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 
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Lashed  to  the 


Helm. 


Modcraio.  James  Hook. 


One  of  James  Hook’s  sea  songs  sung  at  the  Gardens  by  Charles  Incledou  about  17S7  or  17SS.  The  words  are  printed  in  Iht  Nexf^  Vocal 
Bnchantre&x^  a neic  cd ition  /or  ITS’O,  printed  for  C.  Stalker,  and  the  music  is  in  sheet  form  and  in  most  of  the  sorg  books  of  the  period.  The 
song  had  considerable  vogue  in  its  day. 


LASHED  TO  THE  HELM. 
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1.  trou  - bled  main,  The  wind  and  rain,  My  ar  - dent  pas  - sion  prove, 

2.  trou  - bled  main.  The  wind  and  rain.  My  ar  - dent  pas  - sion  prove, 

3.  more  the  main  I'll  tempt  a - gain,  But  ten  - der  joys  im  - prove, 
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1.  Lashed  to  the  helm,  should  seas  o’er  - whelm,  I’d  think  on  thee,  my  love.  I'd 

2.  Lashed  to  the  helm,  should  seas  o’er  - whelm,  I’d  think  on  thee,  my  love.  Id 

3.  I then  with  thee  should  hap  - py  be,  And  think  on  nought  but  love.  And 


1.  Lashed  to  the  helm,  should  seas  o’er  - whelm.  I’d  think  on 

2.  Lashed  to  the  helm,  should  seas  o’er  - whelm,  I’d  think  on 

3.  I then  with  thee  should  hap  - py  be,  And  think  on 


thee,  my  love, 
thee,  iny  love, 
nought  but  love. 


rhc  Post  Captain 


IUnmk.  Wiluam  Buirli). 


THE  POST  CAPTAIN. 
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1.  board  the  Fame,  He  would  hold  on  the  jig  - ger.  While  ten  jol-ly  tars  with 

2.  vet  - ’rans  fear  Which  marked  him  for  pro  - mo  - tion.  As  none  to  the  pi  • lot 

3.  beau  - ty  plead,  He’ll  prove  his  heart  as  ten  - der.  Un-awed,  yet  mild  to 


1.  mus  - i - cal  Joe,  Hovethe  an  - ehora  peak  singing,  Yo  heave  yo!  Yo,  yo, 

2.  an-swered  like  he.When  he  gave  the  command,  Hard  a port,  helm  a lee,  Luff,  boy,  luff, 

3.  high  and  low.  To  poor  and  weal -thy,  friend  or  foe.  Wounded  tars 
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keep  her 
share  his 
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‘‘When  the 


Heart  is  at  Ease.” 


Andantino  con  cxpressione.  T.  A.  Arkk. 
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1.  gau  - dy  the  “ Pride  of  the  Grove ; ’’ 

2.  “Pride of  the  Grove”  would  de  - cay; 


How 

The 
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One  of  Dr.  Arne’s  compositions.  It  was  first  sung  in  a little  musical  entertainment,  named  Tht  Sacnfice  of  Jphigenia,  performed  in 
1750  at  a smalV^pa  Gardens  called  “ The  New  Wells/’  in  Clerkenwell.  Besides  appearing  on  sheet  music  it  was  included,  with  a pictorial 
heading,  in  T?it  Neio  Universal  Magazine  for  1753, 


"WHEN  THE  HEART  IS  AT  EASE. 
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1.  on.  - ly  can  taste  when  the  heart  is  at  ease, 

2.  on  - ly  can  taste  when  the  heart  is  at  ease, 
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My  Phillida,  Adieu ! Love. 


Miss  Mellish. 
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The  words  give  the  impression  of  having  been  written  early  in  the  17th  century,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  are  merely 
an  imitation.  The  song  with  the  above  air  came  into  favour  about  1780-5.  In  Longman  and  Broderip’s  list  of  music  for  1786,  it 
is  catalogued  with  the  name  of  Miss  Mellish  as  composer,  and  this  name  is  repeated  in  Dale’s  English  Songs,  book  19,  where  the  piece  is 
given.  Other  copies  are  to  be  seen  in  Hyde's  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Songs  and  Ballade;  Edward  Light’s  Collection  of  Songs,  Airs,  and 
Marches  for  the  harp-lute,  circa  1805  ; Tegg’s  Nightingale,  etc. 
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Let’s  Seek  the  Bower  of 


Robin  Hood. 


Wm.  Siiielt). 


From  William  Shield’s  operaj  Rolin  Hood;  or^  Shencood  Forest^  written  by  Leonard  MacNally,  an  Irish  barrister,  author  of  the  song, 
The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill,”  The  opera  was  acted  with  great  success  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  17S4.  As  so  frequently  the  case  in 
operas  of  this  kind,  Shield  in  part  composed,  and  in  part  selected  his  melodies.  Let’s  seek  the  bower  of  Robin  Hood,”  however,  appears 
to  be  entirely  his  own  composition.  Shield  was  born  on  Tyneside  at  ^ATiickham,  Durham,  in  174S,  and  after  haring  been  apprenticed  to 
a boat  builder,  became  a professional  musician  in  Newcastle  on-Tyne.  He  came  to  London  in  1772,  and  played  the  violin  at  the  opera. 
He  was  appointed  composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  a few  years  afterwards,  and  ultimately  became  one  of  our  leading  English  musical 
writers.  His  songs  and  compositions  are  very  numerous.  He  died  in  London  in  1829. 


LETS  SEEK  THE  BOWER  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. 
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And  they  feast  right  mer-ri  - ly,  mer  . ri  - ly. 
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’Twas  near  a Thicket’s  calm  Retreat. 

John  Mouldj^. 
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1.  day;  But  ah!  she  mourned  lier  love  not  true,  And  wept  her  cares  a - way. 

2.  breast;  Those  joys  which  once  she  used  to  prize,  But  love  hasrobbedher  rest. 

3.  cease;  For  heav’n -will  take  a maid  so  true,  To  ev  - er  - last  - ing  peace. 


At  the  time  this  song  was  written,  “ Maria  ” in  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Jouimey  was  a character  in  great  favour  with  that  class  of  people 
to  whom  the  “ sentimental  ' part  of  the  journey  so  strongly  appealed.  The  song  is  suggested  by  the  passage  describing  the  finding  of 
Maria  by  the  roadside  with  her  little  dog,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  her  faithless  lover,  near  Moulines.  “ When  we  had  got  within  half  a 
league  of  Moulines  at  a little  opening  in  the  road  leading  to  a thicket,  I discovered  poor  Maria  sitting  under  a poplar — she  was  sitting 
with  her  elbow  in  her  lap,  and  her  head  leaning  on  one  side  within  her  hand — a small  brook  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,”  etc.,  etc.  On 
sheet  music,  published  about  1785,  the  song  is  called  “ Moulines  Maria,”  composed  by  Mr.  Moulds.  This  was  John  Moulds,  whose  song, 
**  Ground  Ivy,”  is  included  in  the  present  volume. 


Flora’s  Holiday 
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Allegro. 


A pleasing  melody  strongly  suggestive  of  some  old  country  dance  tune.  The  song  with  the  air  is  on  a half  sheet  engraved  by 
Johnson,  circa  1735,  and  it  is  also  included  in  Walsh’s  British  Musical  Miscellany ^ vol.  iii.,  circa  1734.  No  clue  is  given  as  to  author  or 
composer;  it  is  possible  that  the  song  may  have  been  sung  in  the  little  ballad  opera,  Flora  and  Jloh  in  the  Well;  o?*,  The  Country  Wake, 
acted  in  1730. 
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Sweet  Passion  of  Love. 


Michael  Arse. 
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1.  This 

cold 

flin  - 

ty 

heart 

it  is  you 

who 

have 

warmed. 

You 

2.  The 

frost 

nips 

the 

bud, 

and  the  rose 

can  - 

not 

blow. 

From 

3.  The 

Spring 

should 

be 

warm, 

the  young  sea  - 

son 

be 

gay. 

Her 

con  espress. 


Another  song  from  Michael  Arne  s opera,  C^mon,  written  by  David  Garrick,  and  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1767.  It  is  sung 
by  the  character  Sylvia. 


SWEET  PASSION  OF  LOVE. 
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1.  wa  - kened  my  pas  - sions,  my  sen  - ses  liavo  charmed.  In 

2.  youth  that  is  frost  • nipped  no  rap  - ture  can  flow.  E 

3.  birds  and  the  flow  - ’rets  make  blithe  • some  sweet  May.  Love 
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1.  life 
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- out 
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pas 
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of 

love, 

Sweet 
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love. 

Sweet 

3.  life 

with 

- out 

pas 

- sion, 

sweet 

pas 

- sion 

of 

love. 

Sweet 

rit. 


1.  pas 

- sion, 

sweet 

pas  - 

sion, 

sweet 

pas 

- 

sion 

of 

love  ? 

2.  pas 

- sion, 

sweet 

pas  - 

sion, 

sweet 

pas 

- 

sion 

of 

love  ? 

3.  pas 

- sion, 

sweet 

pas  - 

sion, 

sweet 

pas 

- 

sion 

of 

love  ? 
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Sweet  Willy,  O. 


AneianUno  ijtiasi  allcf^ctto 


Chaki.km  Diddin. 


1.  The  pride  of  all  uuturo  waa 

2.  He  bang  it  ho  rarely,  did 

3.  lie  would  be  a aoldier,  the 

4.  Ilerkaraoitbem  whenliving,tho 


1.  sweet  Willy,  O, 

2.  sweet  Willy,  O, 

3.  sweet  Willy,  O, 

4.  sweet  Willy,  O, 


The  pride  of  all  na  - ture  was  sweet  Willy,  O, 

He  sang  it  so  sweet-ly,  did  sweet  Willy,  O, 

He  would  be  a sol  - dier,  the  sweet  Willy,  O, 

He  charmed  them  when  liv  - ing,  the  sweet  Willy,  O, 


The  first  of  all  swains, He 
He  mel  - ted  each  maid.  So 
When  armed  in  the  field,  With 
And  when  Willy  died,  ’Twas 


JS— S- 


1.  gladdened  the  plains.  None  ev  - er  was  like  to  the  sweet  Willy,  O; 

2.  skil  - ful  he  played,  No  shep-herd  e’er  piped  like  the  sweet  Willy,  Oj 

3.  sword  and  with  shield,  the  lau  - rel  was  won  by  the  sweet  Willy,  O; 

4.  na  - ture  that  sighed.  To  part  with  her  all  in  her  sweet  Willy,  O; 


The  first  of  all  swains,  He 
He  mel  - ted  each  maid.  So 
When  armed  in  the  field.  With 
And  when  Wil  - ly  died,  ’Twas 


1.  gladden’d  the  plains.  None  ev-er  was  like  to  the  sweet  Willy,  O, 

2.  skil -ful  heplayed,Noshepherde’erpipedlikethesweet Willy,  O, 

3.  swd  and  with  shield.  The  lau-rel  was  won  by  the  sweet  Willy,  O, 

4.  na -ture  that  sighedjTo  part  with  her  all  in  her  sweet  Willy,  O, 


None  ev  - er  was  like  to  the  sweet  Willy,  O. 
No  shepherd  e’er  pipedlikethe  sweetWilly,  O. 
The  laurel  was  won  by  the  sweet  Willy,  O. 
To  part  with  her  all  in  her  sweet  Willy,  O. 


This  song,  with  the  hulk  of  the  mnsio  for  the  occasion,  was  composed  by  Charles  Dihdin  for  the  Stratford  Jubilee  of  1760,  and  was 
then  performed  in  the  great  booth  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Dihdin,  who  had  achieved  a great  success  by  his  opera,  T/ie  PadlocL,  was  then 
a young  man,  and  had  risen  into  the  favour  of  David  Garrick,  who  organised  the  jubilee.  Dibdin's  music  for  the  event  at  Stratford^n- 
Avon  was  published  by  John  Johnston  in  two  thin  folios  entitled.  The  Shateepear  Garland.  For  a history  of  the  extraordinary  festival 
held  in  honour  of  Shakespeai'e,  and  of  its  curious  incidents,  we  must  refer  the  reader  elsewhere.  The  jubilee  was  certainly  an  event  of 
great  historic  interest. 


Young  Jockey  he  Courted  Sweet  Moggy 


Moderato. 


1.  Young  Jock  - ey  he  court-ed  sweet  Mog-gy  so  fair,  The 

2.  A fortnight  was  spent  e’er  dear  Mog-gy  came  to,  For 

3.  Their  hon  - ey-moon  last  - ed  a week  ; neighbours  say  That 

4.  Sur  - prised  at  this  treatment,  she  cried,  Gaf-fer  Jock,  Pray 

5.  He  took  home  his  Mog-gy,  good  eon-duct  to  learn,  "Who 


rit. 
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1.  lass  she  was  love  - ly,  the  swain  de-bon-air.  Theyliuggedandthey  cuddled, and  talW  with  their  eyes, And 

2.  maid-ens  a de  - een  - cy  keep  when  they  woo  ; At  length  she  eon  sen  - ted  and  made  him  a vow.  And 

3.  none  were  so  hap-py  and  gamesome  as  they.  Then  home  they  returned, but  returned  most  unkind, For 

4.  what  is  the  rea  - son  that  Mog  - gy  you  mock  ? (luoth  he, Goose, come  on,why,you  now  are  my  bride.  And 

5.  brush’d  up  his  house,while  he  thafclied  the  old  barn,  Then  laid  i»  a stock  for  the  cares  that  en  - sue.  And 


1.  looked  as  all  lov-ers  do,  won-der-ful  wise,  And  looked  as  all  lov-ersdo,  won-der-ful  wise. 

2.  Jock-ey  he  gave  for  a join-ture,  his  cow.  And  .Tock-ey  he  gave  for  a jointure,  his  cow. 

3.  Jock-ey  rode  on  and  left  Mog-gy  be  - hind.  For  Jock-ey  rode  on  and  left  Moggy  be-hind. 

4.  when  folk  are  wed  they  set  fool  - ing  a - side.  And  when  folk  are  wed  they  set  fool  ing  a - side. 

5.  now  live  as  man  and  wife  us  - ual  - ly  do.  And  now  live  as  man  and  wife  us  - ual  - ly  do. 


As  “Love  in  Low  Life”  the  song  with  the  music  is  engraved  in  a scarce  quarto  publication  issued  ab^ut  1761-4,  entitled,  The  Musical 
Magazine,  by  Mr.  Oswald  and  other  celebrated  masters — London  ; printed  for  J.  Coote.  As  “ ‘ Jockey  and  Moggy,’  a new  song,”  the  same 
appears  in  The  Universal  Magazine  for  June,  1764,  and  the  words  alone  in  various  editions  of  The  Bullfinch.  Sweet  Mog  the  Brunette,” 
included  in  this  volume,  is  an  adaptation  of  “ Young  Jockey  ' (see  note). 


On  the  Banks  oi  Allan  W’^ater. 


M.  G.  Lewis. 
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The  Ploughman’s  Ditty. 


1. 

Sun  - 

day 

I 

can 

take 

no 

rest, 

On 

Sun  - 

day  I 

can 

take 

no  rest. 

2 

get 

the 

text 

■when 

Mol 

- ly’s 

For 

- get 

the  text 

when 

Mol  - 

ly’s  by. 

3. 

good 

fat 

goose 

will 

thank 

you 

well, 

A 

good 

fat  goose 

will 

thank 

you  well. 

A rustic  song  given  in  The  Universal  Magazine  for  April.  1757,  but  -without  author’s  or  composer’s  name.  It  is  also  to  he  found  in  Clio 
and  Euterpe,  vol.  i. , 1758.  It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  find  out  the  names  of  many  of  the  musicians  who  supplied  the  18th  century 
magazines  with  their  musical  selections.  Many  of  these  were  amateur  compositions  lemitted  from  the  country,  some  of  real  excellence; 
others  of  coiirse  were  the  songs  sung  at  the  theatres  and  public  gardens.  When  these  had  attained  some  degree  of  popularity,  they  were 
generally  printed  with  the  singer’s  and  composer’s  names  attached. 
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Never  say  No  when  you  wish  to  say  Yes. 


1.  I can  - not  help  think-ing  I’ve  oft  been  to  blame,  Wlien  iny  tongue  gave  my  wish  - es  too 

2.  When  last  at  the  fair  he  would  pur -.chase  a ring,  And  he  vowed  as  a fair  - ing  he’d 

3.  I’ve  thought  ev-  cr  since  what  he  said  was  too  true.  And  1 swear  the  next  time  that  he’s 
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1.  fre  • quent  the  lie, 

2.  give  it  to  me, 

3.  press  - ing  and  kind 


And  yet  it’s  sur-pris-ing 

I 

still 

do 

the 

same. 

Was 

I frowned,  and  re  - jeet  - cd 

the 

glit 

- ter  - 

ing 

thing, 

And 

I'll  e'en  to  the  par  - son 

with  - 

out 

more 

to 

do. 

And 

NEVER  SAY  NO  WHEN  YOU  WISH  TO  SAY  YES. 
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nev  - er  say  No  when  you  wisli  to  say  Yes,  Nev  - er  say  No, 

nev-er  say  No  when  you  wish  to  say  Y’es,  Nev-er  say  No, 

nev  - er  say  No  when  yououghtto  say  Yes,  Nev  - er  say  No, 
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Darby  Kelly. 


T.  DinniN.  John  Whitaker. 

//  llei^ro. 
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1.  Kel  - 

ly. 

O! 

No  lad 

so  true 

at 

rat 

tat  - too. 

At  roll  - 

call  or 

re- 

2.  a 

ny, 

O ! 

You  e’er 

would  know, 

tho’ 

YOU 

should  go 

From  Ches  - 

ter  to 

Kil- 

3.  dared 

to 

meet, 

With  Well  - ing-ton. 

old 

“e 

• rin’s  son, 

I helped 

to  make 

them 

i 
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1.  veil  - le,  O ! IVhenMarlb’ro’sfame  first  raised  his  name,  My  grand  - y beat  the  point  of -war;  At 

2.  ken  - ny,  O!  IVhen  great  Wolfe  died,  his  country’s  pride,  To  arms  my  dap  - per  fa  - therbeat;Eaeh 

3.  both  retreat.  King  Ar  - thur  once,  or  I’m  a dunce,  lias  called  the  he  - ro  of  the  age;  But 
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Words  by  Thomas  Dibdin,  and  the  air  by  John  Whitaker.  The  clever  verses  might  have  suggested  to  Thackeray  his  Chronicle  of 
the  Drum.  John  Whitaker  was  a musician  of  merit  and  versatility  ; with  Bishop  he  arranged  and  composed  the  once  famous  opera, 
Guy  Mannering,  performed  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  novel.  He  wrote  a number  of  excellent  melodies  in  ail  styles  of  composition, 
including  that  one  so  frequently  classed  as  Irish,  “ Paddy  Carey.”  He  was  partner  in  the  great  firm  of  Button  and  Whitaker,  music 
publishers,  of  St.  Paul  s Churchyard,  and  arranged  and  edited  a great  many  of  the  collections  issued  by  them.  Bom  1776,  died  1847. 


DARBY  KELLY. 
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1.  Blen-heimhe,  at  Ram  - il-lie,  Made  ears  to  tin  - gle  near  and  far ; For  with  his  wrist,  he’d 

2.  dale  andhill  remem  - hers  still  How  loud,  how  long,  how  strong,  how  neat, With  each  drumstick  he 

3.  what’s  he  been  to  him  we’ve  seen,  The  Ar  - thurof  the  mo-dernpage  ? For  by  the  pow’rs,  from 
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1.  such  a twist,  The  girls  would  leer,  you  don't  know  how,  Tlicf  laughed  andcried,  and  sighedand  died,  To 

2.  had  thetrick.  The  girls  would  leer,  you  don ’tknowhow,Their  eyes  wou'd  glisten,  their  ears  wouldlisten, To 

3.  Lis  - bon’s  bow’rs,He  troph  - ies  boro  to  grace  hisbrow.  He  made  Nap  prance  right  out  of  France,  With  his 
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1.  hear  him  beat  the  row,  dow,  dow.  Wiiha  row,  dow,  dow,  witha  row,  dow,dow!  To  hear  him  beat  the 

2.  hear  himbeatthe  row,  dow,dow.lVitha  row,  dow, dow,  witha  row,  dow,dow!  To  hear  him  beat  the 

3.  Eng  - lish,  I - rish,  row,  dow, dow.  Witha  row,  dow, dow,  with  a row,  dow,  dow!  His  Eng-lish,  I - rish 
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1.  row,  dow,dow!  Theylaughed  andcried,  andsighed  and  died.  To  hear  himbeat  the  row,  dow, dow! 

2.  row,  dow,  dow!  Theylaughed  andcried,  andsighed  and  died.  To  hear  himbeat  the  I’ow,  dow,  dow! 

3.  row,  dow,  dow!  His  row,  dow,  dow,  his  row,  dow,  dow.  His  Eng  - lish,  I - rish,  row,  dow,dow ! 
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Nancy  Gay. 


1.  may,  . . . 

Per  - 

haps 

or 

ev 

er 

may. 

The 

2.  say,  . . . 

For 

one 

and 

all 

will 

say, 

“ The 

3.  grey,  . . . 

Though 

now 

grown 

old 

and 

gi-ey, 

Yet 

4.  say,  . . . 

And 

jeal  - 

ous, 

too. 

some 

say. 

And 

5.  stray,  . . . 

My 

love 

shall 

nev 

er 

stray. 

TVher 

Like  “ Kitty  Fell  **  in  the  present  volume,  “ Nancy  Gay  ” is  a song  in  honour  of  some  forgotten  beauty.  As  “ A New  Song,”  but 
without  composer's  or  author’s  name,  it  appears  in  The  Universal  Magazine  at  the  end  of  the  year  1767,  It  is  also  printed  in  Robert 
Horsfield’s  Vocal  MusiCj  1775.  The  words  have  merit,  and  the  air  is  particularly  pretty,  the  composition  of  one  of  those  clever  but  name* 
less  musicians  who  followed  in  the  steps  of  Dr.  Arne. 


NANCY  GAY. 
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1. 

bright 

est 

of 

them 

dull 

ap-pears 

Com 

- pared 

with  Nan 

cy 

2. 

most 

com  ■ 

plete 

of 

all 

the  sex 

Can’t 

e 

qual  Nan 

cy 

3. 

sigh 

and 

cry 

out 

while 

they  gaze, 

“The 

deuce 

lake  Nan 

cy 

4. 

oth 

ers 

whis  - 

per 

soft 

ly  round 

“Oh, 

hang 

this  Nan 

cy 

5. 

e’er 

I 

be, 

wher  - 

e’er 

I go, 

I’ll 

praise 

my  Nan 

cy 
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1. 

Gay, 

The 

bright 

est  of 

them 

dull 

ap  - 

pears 

Com- 

2. 

Gay, 

The 

most 

com-plete 

of 

all 

the 

sex 

Can’t 

3. 

Gay ! ” 

Yet 

sigh 

and  cry 

out 

while 

they 

gaze, 

“The 

4. 

Gay!” 

And 

oth 

ers  whis 

per 

soft  - 

ly 

round, 

“Oh, 

5. 

Gay, 

Wher 

e’er 

I be. 

wher 

- e’er 

I 

go 

I’ll 
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The 


Heavine  of  the  Lead. 


Pearce.  Wm.  8hieli>. 


1. 

For 

Eng 

• land, 

when 

with 

fav  - ’ring 

gale, 

Our 

gal  - 

lant 

ship 

up 

2. 

And 

bear 

• ing 

up 

to 

gain  the 

port, 

Some 

well  - 

known 

ob  - 

jeet 

3. 

And 

as 

the 

much 

- loved 

shore  we 

near, 

"With 

trans  - 

port 

we 

be  - 

4. 

Now 

to 

her 

berth 

the 

ship  draws 

nigh, 

We 

short  - 

en 

sail. 

she 

One  of  our  most  favourite  sea  songs.  It  formed  part  of  a little  opera  called,  Hartford  Bridge;  or,  TIu  Skirts  of  a Camp,  acted  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1792.  The  music  was  “selected  and  composed  ” by  William  Shield,  and  it.is  generally  considered  that  this 
musician  wrote  the  air  in  question.  The  words  are  by  the  author  of  the  libretto,  William  Pearce,  and  the  song  was  sung  by  Charles 
Incledon.  Shortly  after  its  first  production  an  additional  verse  (the  last)  was  added. 


THE  HEAVING  OF  THE  LEAD. 
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1.  high  blue  wes  - tern 

2.  bea  - con  to  the 

3.  faith  and  love  a 

4.  an  - chor’s  gone  ! we 


land  ap-peared. 
ves  - sel  true, 
matchless  proof, 
safe  - ly  ride. 




To 

While 

The 

The 
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When  forced  from  dear  Hebe  to  20. 


The  words  are  considerably  “adapted  ’’  from  three  poems  by  Shenstone.  The  melody  is  by  Dr.  Arne,  written  about  1750.  The  song- 
was  no  doubt  sung  at  Vauxhall  near  this  date,  and  is  included  in  Ame  s Agreeable  Uuiical  Choice,  fifth  number,  Walsh,  circa  1752.  It  is 
iinfortunate  that  there  are  so  many  modern  copies  of  this  song  carelessly  or  wilfully  altered  in  those  little  subtle  points  which  give  so 
much  charm  to  the  original.  Our  present  copy  is  taken  from  what  is  evidently  the  first  published,  and  this  agrees  with  others  issued 
during  Arne’s  lifetime. 


WHEN  FORCED  FROM  DEAR  HEBE  TO  GO. 
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1. 

view, 

. . My 

path 

I 

could 

scarce 

ly 

dis 

- cern, 

So 

2. 

veys,  . 

. . So 

much 

I 

lier 

ac 

cents 

ad 

- dore, 

Let  her 

3. 

way,  . . 

. . A 

shep  - 

herd 

and 

one 

of 

the 

throng, 

Yet 
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1.  sweet  - ly  she  bade  me  a - dieu,  . . I thought  that  she 

2.  speak  and  what  - ev  - er  she  says,  , . I’m  sure  still  to 

3.  He  - be  ap  - proves  of  my  song,  . . Go,  po  - ets,  and 
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Amianle. 


On  every  Tree,  in  every  Plain. 

TllOMAJi  Linlhv,  Junr. 


By  Thomas  Linley,  junior,  taken  from  Linley’s  Posthumous  Worhs,  circa  1796-8.  We  need  scarcely  draw  attention  to  the  fine 
musicianly  qualities  displayed  in  this  composition  of  the  younger  Linley.  We  have  before  mentioned  his  ifntimely  death  by  the 
upsetting  of  a pleasure  boat  in  Lincolnshire.  It  may  be  added  that  he  was  a firm,  personal  friend  of  Mozart  whom  he  met  in 
Florence,  both  being  about  the  same  age. 


ox  EVERY  TREE,  IN  EVERY  PLAIN. 
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1.  mead  . . nor  bud  , , . ding  tree,  That  smile on 
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How  Happy  a State  does  the  Miller  Possess. 


mf 


Appears  in  Robert  Dodsley’s  play,  The  King  and  the  MilUr  of  Mansiitld,  acted  in  1737.  In  Bickham’s  Musical  Entertainer ^ voL  i.,  circa 
1737  ; and  in  Caiiiopc;  or,  English  Harmony,  vol.  i.,  1739,  the  music  is  said  to  be  by  Mr.  Ame.  On  contemporary  half  sheet  music  no 
name  is  attached.  While  Bicldiam  is  strong  evidence  (for  the  Calliope’s  ascription  may  be  merely  a copy  from  it),  yet  we  venture  strongly 
to  doubt  that  Ame  had  any  hand  in  its  composition.  It  is  utterly  out  of  his  style,  and  far  more  in  that  of  Carey.  Ritson  in  his  English 
Soyigs,  1783,  places  the  name,  Highmore,”  to  the  air,  apparently  as  composer  of  it.  Who  this  musician  was  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover. 


now  HAPPY  A STATE  DOES  THE  MILLER  POSSESS. 
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1.  whi  - tened  does  go,  The  more  he’s  be  - pow-dered  the  more  like  a beau ; A 

2.  din  - ner  he  lacks,  He  cribs  with  - out  scru  - pie  from  oth  - er  men’s  sacks ; In 

3.  drinks  when  he’s  dry.  And  down  when  he’s  wea  - ry  eon  - ten  - ted  does  lie ; Then 
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1.  clown  in  the  dress  may  be 

2.  this  of  right  no  - ble  ex  - 

3.  ris  - es  up  cheer -ful  to 

hon  - est  - er  far  ’Tliaira 

am  - pie  he  brags.  Who 
work  and  to  sing,  If  so 

eour  - tier  who  struts  in  a 

bor  - row  as  free  • ly  from 

hap  - py  a mil  - ler,  who’d 
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1.  gar  - 

ter 

and 

star, 

Tlian  a 

cour  - 

tier 

who 

struts 

in 

a 

gar  - 

ter 

and  star. 

2.  oth  - 

er 

men’s 

bags, 

Who 

bor  - 

row 

as 

free  - 

ly 

from 

oth  - 

er 

men’s  bags. 

3.  then 

be 

a 

king? 

If  so 

hap  - 

py 

a 

mil  - 

ler. 

who’d 

then 

be 

a king? 
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False  Phillis. 
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1. 

Phil  - lis 

and 

tell 

talcs 

of 

love  ; 

But 

judge 

of 

my 

pas  - 

sioD, 

mv 

2. 

know,  ev 

- ’ry 

mo  - 

ment’s 

an 

age  ; 

I 

sighed 

and 

I 

called, 

and 

I 

3. 

fields  to 

my 

cot  - 

tage 

a 

gain  ; 

"When 

oh  ! 

to 

my 

grief. 

in 

a 

4. 

morn  - ing, 

young 

Bet 

caught 

my 

eye; 

I 

told 

her 

the 

sto  - 

ry. 

she 

One  of  those  pretty,  dainty,  and  quaint  songs,  of  which  the  18th  century  was  so  productive.  Xo  doubt  it  has  had  its  share  of  applause 
at  some  of  the  public  gardens,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  the  popularity  it  deserves.  Our  copy  is  taken  direct  from  Tht 
New  ilusiml  and  Univertal  Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  1776,  where  the  song  is  said  to  be  “ set  by  B.  F.,”  who  was  a frequent  contributor  of  song 
melodies  to  that  magazine.  He  was  in  all  likelihood  a clever  amateur  who  was  content  that  his  fame  should  rest  on  those  vague  initials. 
A copy  of  the  song  has  been  recently  put  forth  ; it  differs  considerably  from  the  one  we  print,  but  we  claim  to  give  the  authentic 
version 
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1.  found 

on 

ar 

ri 

val 

no 

Phil 

- lis 

was 

there. 

2.  vain 

was 

my 

look  - 

ing, 

no 

Phil 

lis 

was 

there. 

3.  hold 

the 

false 

Phil  . 

lis 

with 

Da 

mon 

was 

there. 

4.  go 

to 

the 

grove — 

she 

would 

sure 

- ly 

be 

there. 
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To  Heal  the  Wound  a Bee  had  Made 


A ndatite. 


Thomas  Linlev,  Junr. 


1.  cheek  she  laid,  And  bade  me  kiss  the  place,  ....  And. 

2.  had  a grace,  Which  set  my  heart  on  fire,  ....  Which 
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A specimen  of  the  vocal  compositions  by  Thomas  Linley,  jvmior,  taken  from  The  PosthvMous  Vocal  IVorl-s  of  Mr.  LinUy  and  T.  Linlty, 
jnnior,  circa  1796-S.  The  words  are  well  known.  Thomas  Linley,  junior,  had  a bright  and  promising  career  cut  short  at  the  age  of 
iwenty-two  by  his  being  accidentally  drowned. 
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dim.  espress. 
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1.  bade  me  kiss  the  place,  And  bade  me  kiss  the  place.  Pleased, 

2.  set  my  heart  on  fire,  And  burned  with  fond  de  - sire.  While 
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Sweet  Tally- Ho. 
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1. 

g",  . . . . 

With 

hounds 

and 

horn 

each 

ro 

sy 

morn, 

Let 

2. 

low 

she 

my 

wife 

how 

sweet 

the 

life. 

In 

3. 

grow,  . . . 

. On 

heath 

or 

war-ren,  tho’ 

e’er 

SO 

bar  - ren.  With 
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The  present  copy  of  this  song  is  from  an  engraved  half  music  sheet  in  date  about  1770.  A traditional  version  of  the  song  is  published 
in  Kidson’s  Traditional  Tunes,  1S90,  and  another  version  forms  one  of  the  late  Randolph  Caldecott's  illustrated  nursery  books.  A chap- 
book  songster  published  by  T.  Evans,  called  The  Ro’jal  Sportsman’s  Delight,  circa  1800,  and  a second  by  another  publisher  bearing  the  same 
title  has  a variant  of  the  words  under  the  heading,  “ Bucks  a-hunting  go.” 
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1.  dwells  with  Nan  - cy,  And  her  sweet  Tal  - ly  - ho, While 

2.  mus  - ic  charms, . So  sweet  her  Tal  - ly  - ho,  .....  ’Midst 

3.  ver  . dure  bring,  When  she  sings  Tal  • ly  ^ ho, Make 
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Two 


Bunches  a Penny  Primroses. 


Upton,  James  Hook. 

A ndanie. 


p Moderato. 


1.  When  Na  - ture  first  sa-lutes  the  Spring,  And  fields  all  green  ap  - pear,  The  feathered  tribe  their 

2.  Stern  Win -ter  may  en-robe  with  snow  Each  val- ley,  dale,  and  hill.  Through-out  the  world  bid 

3.  Thus  Win -ter  must  to  Spring  give  way,  As  sea-sons  roll  a - long.  The  thorn-bud  blos-som 


A Vauxhall  song  written  by  Upton,  conipoEed  by  James  Hook,  and  sung  by  Mrs.  Franklin  in  the  season  of  1793. 
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1.  known  to  those  in  town,  How  sweet  to  hear  in  Londonstreets,  Howsweet  to  hear  in 

2.  spread  each  joy  a - round,  Give  free-domto  the  wa-t’ry  race,  Give  free-dom  to  the 

3.  known  to  those  in  town,  How  sweet  to  hear  in  London  streets.  How  sweet  to  hear  in 
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1.  Lon -don  streets, What ’scried  both  up  and  down, 

2.  wa  - fry  race,  And  wake  the  pleasing  sound, 

3.  Lon-don  streets, Whafscriedboth  up  and  down. 


Whafscriedboth  up  and  down. 
And  wake  the  pleas  - ing  sound, 
Whafs  cried  both  up  and  down, 
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Whafs 

And 

Whafs 
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The  Token 
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1. 

haze, 

When  Jack  no 

more 

on 

du  - ty 

called, 

His 

true 

love’s 

2. 

deck, 

That  tars  for 

sharks 

had 

given  a 

feast, 

And 

left 

the 

3. 

limb, 

Had  scup  - pers 

drenched 

with 

hu  - man 

gore, 

And 

wi  - 

dowed 

4. 

ward, 

That  brought  each 

sai 

lor 

to  his 

friend, 

Hap 

- py 

and 

A very  favourite  song,  words  and  music  by  Charles  Dibdin ; it  was  sung  by  him  in  his  entertainment,  CastUs  in  ilu  'Air,  first 
performed  on  12th  October,  1793.  Nancy’s  couplet  must  have  been  quite  a popular  “ posy  ” for  similar  lorers.  Collectors  of  old  i>ottery 
find  many  such  rhymes  printed  on  these  articles,  often  given  by  and  to  sailors  as  tokens  of  remembrance. ' ~ ^ * * 


THE  TOKEN. 
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espress. 
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Myrtilla 


A ndanfe. 


HowAiti*. 


A Ranelagh  song  which  held  much  public  favour  during  the  18th  century.  It  waa  composed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Howard,  ^d  copies  are  to 
be  found  in  Clio  and  Euterpe,  voL  iii.,  1762  ; Fielding’s  Voc^  Enchantress,  1783,  etc.  Arranged  as  a glee  it  can  be  seen  in  Hale's  Social 
Harmony,  1763 ; Essex  Harmony,  vol.  i.,  1769,  etc.  Howard  was  bom  in  London  in  1710,  studied  under  Croft  and  Pepusch,  became  SIus. 
Doc.  of  Cambridge  in  1769,  and  died  in  1782. 


Weel  may  the  Keel  Row 
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M Oder  at 0. 


1.  leishjSae  blithe, sae  bon  ■ ny,He’sforemost’mangtheinon-y  Keel  lads  o’ coal  - y Tyne.  He’ll  set  or  row  sae 

2.  tells  his  week  - ly  earn-ing,Yet  right  frae  wrang  dis-cern-ing,Tho’braTe,  naebruis-er  he.  Tho’  he  no  worth  a 
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1.  tight -ly,  Or  in  the  dance  sae  sprightly,  He’ll  cut  and  shuffle  sight -ly,  ’Tis  true,  were  he  not  mine. 

2.  plack  is,  His  aincoaton  his  back  is,  And  nane  can  say  that  black  is  The  white  o’ Johnny's  e’e. 


Chorus. 
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Weel  may  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row,  the  keel  row,  Weel  may  the  keel  row,  that  my  lad’s  in. 
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For  note  to  this  song  see  Appendix. 
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Hark  ! when  the  Trumpet  now  calls  you  to  Arms. 


Taken  from  a little  pantomime  entitled,  The  Geniue  of  Nonsense^  written  by  George  Colman  the  younger,  with  the  music  provided  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Arnold.  It  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in  17$0,  and  the  score  was  published  by  Harrison  & Co.  in  17S4.  On  the  stage 
the  song  was  sung  by  an  actor  named  Wood.  The  air  is  a fine  specimen  of  sturdy  English  melody,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Arnold  wrote 
it,  more  probably  in  this  case  doing  as  he  did  with  others  in  the  same  piece,  “ selecting  ” instead  of  composing.  The  time  beais  some 
degree  of  resemblance  to  “Lovely  Nancy,”  much  in  favour  at  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  to  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  adapt 
variations. 


uark:  when  the  trumpet  now  calls  you  to  arms. 
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1.  heart  and  with  hand  will  ap-pear,  one  and  all,  And  when  Bri  - tain  calls  them  will  an  - swer  her  call. 

2.  heart  and  with  hand  then  ap-pear,  one  and  all,  And  when  Bri  - tain  calls  let  us  an  - swer  her  call. 
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Amo,  Amas,  I Love  a Lass. 
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Sung  by  the  comediiin,  John  Edwin,  in  the  character  of  “ Lingo,”  a pedant,  in  John  O'Keeffe's  opera,  r/«  Agreeable  Surprise,  acted  at 
the  Hiymarket  in  17S1.  It  was  a musical  farce  concocted  and  composed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold.  The  air  used  by  Arnold  for  “Amo, 
Amas,"  is  a tinditional  one  to  which  the  old  nursery  rhyme,  “The  Frog  and  Mouse,"  was  sung  in  the  18th  century. 
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Ah,  Well-a-day ! 


20S 


’Tis  Love  that  makes  all  Nature  ^av. 


Xov>c  anO  /Rusic. 


A ndattfe. 


John  Wvsnk. 


This  song  is  containel  in  John  Wynne’s  Tin  English  Songs,  1751 ; the  words  are  given  tliere  as  “ written  extempore  by  a gentleman. 
Wynne  was  a Cambridge  man  who  kept  a music  shop  in  that  city.  His  music  is  vigorous,  and  stands  well  with  contemporary  woric. 
Nothing  appears  to  be  known  biographically  of  him. 
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1.  crea  - tures  can  - . . . .re  - joice,  re  - joiee, 

2.  out  their  war bling  tliroats,  their  war  . 
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Sweet  Lilies  of  the 


V alley. 


Allegretto.  James  Hook. 
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1.  O’er  ' 

bar -ren  hills  and 

flow  - ’ry  dales,  O'er 

seas 

and 

dis  - tant 

shores,  . . 

'With 

2.  From 

whist  ling  o’er  the 

harrowed  turf,  From 

nest 

-ing 

of  each 

tree,  . . . 

I 

3.  I’m 

now  re-turned  (of 

late  discharged)  To 

use 

ray 

na  - tivo 

toil,  . . . 

From 
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Sung  by  a boy  singer  named  Master  Shepherd  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  about  1790.  The  melody  is  by  James  Hook,  and  the  words  by  a 
song  writer  named  Richardson,  in  all  probability  the  same  who  wrote  the  song,  “ Fair  Rosalie,*’  included  in  the  present  volume.  The 
song  and  air  are  included  among  the  contents  of  an  American  publication  called  The  Nightingale,  printed  at  Portsmouth,  U.S.A.,  in 
1S04,  and  are  also  found  in  English  song  books  prior  to  that  date. 
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Oh  ! Dear,  what  can  the  Matter  be  ? 


I’ed. 


I'ed. 


Ped. 


sempre  con  Ped. 


‘ At  sixteen  years  old  you  could  get  little  good  of  me, 
Till  I saw  Korah  who  soon  understood  of  me  ; 

1 was  in  love,  but  inj*self  for  the  blood  of  me, 
Couldn’t  toll  what  I did  ail. 

’Twas  dear,  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be? 

Och,  tare-and-ouns,  what  can  the  matter  be? 

Och,  gramachree,  what  can  the  matter  be? 

I’m  bothered  from  head  to  tail.” 

This  latter  song  is  from  the  MoKniaineers^  1795, 


The  Modern  Beau 
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Heney  Caeey. 
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7 he  Fairy. 


a /MDiUflbt  /Ra&riflal. 

AlUf;rclto. 


jM—miz 


1.  dance  and  sing  with  me 

2.  make  you  laugh  with  me 

3.  see  my  queen  with  me 

4.  Cu  - pid  come  to  see 

5.  al  - ways  live  with  thee 


Un  - der  yon  - der  a - ged  tree, 
Un  - der  }'on  - der  a - ged  tree, 
Thro’  the  boughs  of  yon  - der  tree, 
My  fair  one  ’neath  yon  a-ged  tree, 
Un  - der  yon  - der  a - ged  tree. 


Come  and  dance  and  sing  with 
Which  will  make  you  laugh  with 
Trying  to  see  my  queen  with 
Faith,  ’tis  Cu  - pid  come  to 
And  I'll  al  - ways  live  with 


-N— !- 


— 


-• r*— 


From  The  Edinburgh  Musical  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.,  1793  ; it  appears  also  In  one  or  two  other  song  books  near  this  date.  The  same  song, 
“ set  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smart,  the  words  by  a lady,"  under  the  heading,  “ The  Fairy  in  Love."  is  printed  in  Ths  Netc  Musical  and  Universal 
Magazine,  vol.  ii.,  Ii76.  There  is  no  indication  as  to  the  composer  of  the  melody  we  use,  which  is  different  from  that  by  Smart.  The  song 
must  noc  be  confused  with  “Fairest  of  the  virgin  throng,”  in  Dr.  Boyce’s  Solomon. 
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Ye  Fair,  possest  of  ev’ry  Charm. 


XLbe  wag  to  fteep  bim. 


Thomas  A.  Arne. 


1.  part,  An  hon  - est  verse  that  flows  sin  - cere,  And  can  - did  from  the  heart  ? 

2.  blind?  But  to  what  end  a pris  - ’ner  make,Un  - less  we’ve  strength  to  bind? 


Another  of  Dr.  Arne’s  beautiful  melodies.  It  first  appeared  in  a folio  publication,  entitled,  The  Monthly  Melody , or^  Polite  Amusement 
for  Gentlemen  and  Ladles^  London,  printed  by  G.  Kearsley,  vol.  i.,  1760.  Tbe  song  "was  written  no  doubt  for  the  comedy  named.  The  Way 
to  Keep  Him.  by  Arthur  Murphy,  produced  in  1760,  and  again  as  altered  in  1761.  Dr.  Ame  wrote  another  melody  and  a song  (similar,  but 
not  the  same),  which  was  sung  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cibber,  in  one  of  the  versions  of  the  comedy  ; this  commences,  “ Ye  fair,  married 
dames,”  and  it  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Arne’s  edition  of  his  opera,  Thomas  and  Sally^  dated  1761. 
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The  Little  Waste. 
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1.  I am  a cheer  - ful  fel  - low,  al  - though  a mar  - ried  man,  And 

2.  Oh,  mar-riage  is  a draught  we  take  for  bet  - ter  or  for  worse,  An<l 

3.  Tho’  wi  - fie's  so  dis  - erect,  still  each  fash  - ion  she’ll  dis  - play.  Her 
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A punning  song  written  jmrtly  in  ridicule  of  the  fashion  which  ladies  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  ISth  century,  of  having  their  waists 
almost  under  their  armpits.  It  was  sung  by  Charles  Dignum  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  about  1797,  and  the  melody  is  by  James  Hook.  The 
song  produced  another  composition  called,  “The  Little  Waist  Defended,’*  which  was  sung  by  Sirs.  Mountain  at  Vauxhall,  another  air  being 
composed  for  it  by  Hook.  This  latter  ditty  was  written  by  Upton,  and  begins : — 

“ In  defence  of  her  sex  sure  a woman  may  speak, 

Pray  what  is  it  now  that  you  men  woiild  be  at  ? 

Do  you  think  that  wo  mind  each  occasion  you  seek 
Tq  laugh  at  our  dress — little  \7aists — and  all  that? 

No  doubt,  sirs,  believe  it.  such  nonsense  must  fall, 

When  we  look  but  a moment  about  us. 

That  whether  we’re  all  waist,  or  no  waist  at  all, 

You  can’t  for  the  life  of  you,  men,  do  without  us! 

****** 

Then,  prithee,  dear  sirs,  leave  our  short  waists  alone, 

'Tis  the  whim  of  the  day  and  we'll  have  it,  don’t  doubt  us, 

So  eive  o'er  your  jesting  and  candidly  own 
You  can’t  for  the  life  of  you,  men,  do  without  us!** 


THE  LITTLE  WASTE. 
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1.  clear  - ly  my  pru  - dence  and  my  taste,  I’ve  a 

2.  man  - aged,  no  need  to  be  straight-laced,  You 

3.  pen  - ses,  she  short  - ens  them,  tho’  small,  And 


ve  - ry  lit  - tie  wife  with  a 

may  with  lit  - tie  dan  - ger  place  your 
if  she  goes  on  short  - ’ning  there’ll 
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Ben  Block  the  Veteran. 
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1.  Ben  Block  was  a vet  - ’ran  of  na  - val  re-nown,  And  re  - nown  was  his  on  • ly  re  - 

2.  Nor  could  a lieuten  - ant’s  poor  sti  - pend  provoke  The  staunch  tar  to  despise  scan-ty 

3.  When  hum  - bly  sa  - lut  - ing  with  sin  - ci  - put  bare,  The  First  Lord  of  the  Ad  - mi  - ral  - ty 
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1.  ward,  For  the 

2.  prog,  For  his 

3.  once,  Quoth  his 

board  still  neg-lec  - ted  his 
bis  - cuit  he’d  crack,  turn  his 
lord  - ship,"  Lieuten  - ant,  you’v 

mer  - its  to  crown.  As  no 
quid,  crack  his  joke.  And  drown 
elost  all  your  hair  Since  I 
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Written,  composed,  and  siing  by  an  actor  named  Collins,  who  produced  a table  entertainment,  called.  The  Evening  Buih.  ” Ben  Block" 
was  published  in  sheet  form  by  W.  Sibley  about  1816. 


BEN  BLOCK  THE  VETERAN. 
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1. 

in  - 

t’rest 

he 

held 

with 

my  lord. 

Yet 

brave 

as 

old  Ben  ■ 

bow 

was 

2. 

care 

in 

a 

jo  - 

rum 

of  grog. 

Thus 

year 

af  ■ 

ter  year 

in 

a 

3. 

last 

had 

a 

peep 

at 

your  sconce.  ” 

“My 

lord,” 

Ben 

replied. 

“it 

with 

1.  stur  - dy  old  Ben,  And  he’d  laugh  at  the  cannon’s  loud  roar, 

2.  sub  - al  - tern  state.  Poor  Ben  for  his  king  fought  and  bled, 

3.  truth  may  be  said,  While  a bald  pate  I long  have  stood  un  - der, 


When  the 
Till 

There  have 


ten. 
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1.  death-dealing  broadside  made  worm’s  meat  of  men.  And  the  scup  - pers  were  stream-ing  with  gore. 

2.  time  had  un-roofedall  the  thatch  from  his  pate,  And  the  hair  from  his  tern  - pies  had  fled. 

3.  so  ma-ny  cap  - tains  walked  o - ver  my  head, That  to  see  me  quite  scalped  were  no  won-der.” 

ten. 


i 


m- 


ten. 
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bar 
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How  Blest  are  we  Seamen. 


A/ol/o  maestoso. 


A fine  composition  which  is  printed  in  Dr.  Kitchiner ’s  Sea  Songs  of  England^  1823.  It  is  there  published  as  an  anonymous  piecOj  and 
search  has,  so  far,  failed  to  reveal  the  composer’s  name.  The  melody  suggests  that  it  is  in  cate  about  1740  or  1750. 


now  BLEST  ARE  WE  SEAMEN. 
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Yo,  H eave  Ho ! 


Allegro  modera/o.  Verses  and  air  hy  Charles  Dirdi??. 
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1.  tem  - pests  blow; 

2.  beach  be  - low, 

3.  tini  - ber  toe ; 


I’ve  sailed  with  gal-lant  Howe,  I’ve  sailed  with  no  - blc  Jar -vis,  And  in 

I’d  like  to  catch  my  eyes  snivling,  too,  d'ye  see,  to  thank  her.  But  I 
But  old  ships  must  ex  - pect  in  time  to  be  out  of  com  - mis-sion,  Nor  a - 


m 


s ••  r 
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Frequently  entitled  “Tom  Tough.”  It  is  one  of  Dibdin's  later  productions,  and  was  one  of  the  songs  he  gave  in  his  table-entertain- 
ment, A Tour  to  the  Land's  End,  first  performed  at  his  theatre,  “Sans  Souci,”  on  6th  October,  1798.  This  entertainment  was  the  result 
of  a tour  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  of  England  which  Ditdin  took  for  pleasure,  and  for  the  purpose  of  singing  his  songs  in  the  provinces. 


YO,  HEAVE  HO! 
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1.  gal  - lant  Duncan’s  fleet  I’ve  sung  out,  Yo,  heave  ho!  Yet  more  shall  ye  be  know-ing,  I was 

2.  brought  my  sor-rows  up  with  a Yo,  heave  ho!  For  sail  - ors,tho’theyhave  their  jokes.  And 

3.  gain  the  an  - chor  weigh  with  a Yo,  heave  ho  ! I smoke  my  pipe  and  sing  old  songs,  My 


-=!■ 
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1.  put  round  the  grog,  So  we’ve  that  and  our  prog.  We’ll  laugh  in  care’s  face  and  sing, 

2.  seized  the  cap  - stan  bar.  Like  a true  hon  - est  tar.  In  spite  of  tears  and  sighs  sung  out, 

3.  coun  - try  and  king.  Fate  no  dan  - ger  can  bring.  While  the  tars  of  old  Eng  - land  sing. 


f 


1.  Yo, 

2.  Yo, 

3.  Yo, 


poco  fit. 


heave 

heave 

heave 


ho ! 

ho  ! 
ho  ! 


We’ll  laugh 
In  spite  of 
The  tars 


* 

in  care’s  fac^ and  sing  out,  Yo,  heave  ho  ! 

tears  and  sighs  sung  out,  Yo,  heave  ho ! 

of  old  Eng  - land  sing,  Yo,  heave  ho ! 
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When  the  Morning  Peeps  Forth. 


iDiinting  Soiifl. 
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Jameh  Hook. 
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1.  health 

2.  find 
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o - ver  nroun-tain  and  dale ; When  the  morning  peeps  forth,  and  the  ze  - phyr’s  cool 
the  dear  plea-sures  at  home;  O - ver  hill,  dale,  and  wood- land  with  rap  - ture  we 


One  of  James  Hook's  hunting-songs.  Of  this  class  he  wrote  many,  the  greater  proportion  of  which,  judged  by  the  type  of  hunting 
song  then  common,  were  tuneful  and  good.  The  present  is  an  early  composition  sung  by  a singer  named  Reinhold  at  Marylebone  Gaidena 
about  the  season  of  1769.  It- is  contained  in  a collection  of  Hook’s  songs  issued  by  Welcker  about  1769  or  1710. 


WHEN  THE  MORNING  PEEPS  FORTH. 
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1.  Up,  ye  nymphs  and  ye  swains,  and  to  - ge  - ther  we’ll  rove  Up 

2.  Where  the  cheer  - ful  good  hu  - mour  gives  hon  - es  - ty  grace,  And  the 


U'7/A’.V  TUK  MOltSlSa  J'KKPS  FORTH. 
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notes  of  the  horn  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds, 
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Then  fol  - low  with  me  . . where  the 


WHEN  THE  MORNING  PEEPS  FORTH. 


horn, 


And  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds. 
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The  Smuo:grl^i'. 


Moderato  con  cncrgia. 
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Jonx  Da%t. 
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1.  waves  of  the 

2.  flinch  from  his 

3.  kind  - ly  o - 
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main,  A fame 

gun  ? Should  my 

beyed;  Let  no 
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d smug  gler,  Will 
head  be  blown 
stone  mark  the 

Watch,  kissed  his 
off,  I shall 

spot,  and,  my 

Sue,  then  se  - 
ne’er  feel  tlie 
friends,  do  you 
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This  song  is  frequently  known  as  “ Will  Watcli,  the  bold  Smuggler.”  It  was  in  gi*eat  favour  during  the  thirties  and  forties.  The  air 
is  by  John  Davy,  composer  (or  adapter)  of  “The  Bay  of  Biscay.”  The  words  are  by  Thomas  Cory,  and  the  whole  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  in  one  of  Davy’s  numerous  operas.  The  song  was  in  such  great  favour  that  iStaffordshire  potters  made  an  ornament  for 
cottage  firesides  depicting  Will  Watch  in  all  the  glories  of  pistols,  belt,  and  sea  boots.  Davy  was  bom  in  1763,  and  died  in  1824. 


THE  SMUGGLER. 
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1.  rene  - ly,  Took  helm  and  to  sea  bold  - ly  steered  out  a - gain.  Will  had 

2.  need  on’t,  We’ll  fight  while  we  can,  when  we  can’t,  boys,  wo'll  run.”  Thro’ the 

3.  mind  me.  Near  the  beach  is  the  grave  where  Will  Watch  would  be  laid.”  Poor  Will’s 


1.  prom  - ised  his  Sue  that  this  trip,  if  well 

2.  haze  of  the  night,  a bright  flash  now  ap 

3.  yarn  was  spun  out,  for  a 


end  - ed,  Should  coil  up  his 
pear  - ing,  “Be  - hold !”  cries  Will 
bull  - et,  next  min  - ute,  Laid  him  low  on  the 
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1.  life  should  he  mend  - ed,  The  laws  he  had  bro  - ken,  he’d  ne  - ver  break  more. 

2.  think  a - bout  sheer  - ing,  One  broad  - side  pour  in,  boys,  should  we  swim,  boys,  or  drown?” 

3.  shot  re-mained  in  it.  Then  sheered,  and  Will’s  hulk  to  his  Su  - san  they  bore. 
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Sweet  Mog  the  Brunette. 


1.  wheedled, and  talked  with  his  eyes,  And  looked,  as  all  lov  - ers  do,  won-der-ful  wise.  And 

2.  treatment, she  called  to  her  mate,“Why,  Jock  - ey, you're  al  - tered  most  strangely  of  late,  Why, 

3.  stock  for  the  cares  that  en-  sue,  And  now  live  as  man  and  wife  us  - u-al  - ly  do,  And 


1.  looked,  as  all  lov  - ers  do,  won-der-ful  wise.  Then  he  swore  like  a lord,  how  her  charms  he  a - 

2.  Jock  - ey, you’re  al  - tered  most  strange-ly  of  late!”  “Come  on,  fool!”  he  cried, “For  thou  now  art  my 

3.  now  live  as  man  and  wife  us-u  - al  - ly  do.  As  their  hum-ours  ex  -■  cite,  they  kiss  and  they 


This  is  a version  of  the  song,  “ Young  Jockey,”  given  in  the  present  work.  “ Mog  the  Brunette  ” was  sung  hy  Dibom  at  Ranelagh 
■about  1769.  The  air,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  distinct  from  “ Young  Jockey,”  though  the  words  are  to  the  tame  purport.  The  chances  are 
that  Dibdin  himself  may  have  set  the  later  song  to  music.  Among  other  song-books,  “Mog  the  Brunette  ” appears  in  the  first  volume  of 
Vocal  Mtisic,  circa  1772. 


SWEET  MOG  THE  BRUNETTE. 
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1.  dorecl,That  she’d  soon  put  an  end  to  his  suif  - ’rings  im-plored, That  she’d  soon  put  an 

2.  bride,  And  when  tolks  are  wed  they  set  fool  - ing  a - side,  And  when  folks  are 

3.  fight,  ’Twixt  kind  - ness  and  feuds  pass  the  morn,  noon,  and  night, ’Twixt  kind  - ness  and 
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1.  end  to  his  suff  - ’rings  im-plored.  For  a heart  un  - a - wares  thus  his  tram  - mels  he 

2.  wed,  they  set  fool  - ing  a - side.”  Hard  names  and  hard  words  were  the  best  she  could 

3.  feuds  pass  the  morn, noon, andnight.  To  his  sor  - row  he  finds  with  his  match  he  has 
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1.  set.  And  soon  made  a con  - quest  of  Mog  the  brunette.  Of  Mog  the  bru 

2.  get.  Strange  us-age  sure  was  this  for  sweet  Mog  the  brunette.  For  Mog  the  bru 

3.  met.  And  wishes  that  the  deuce  had  sweet  Mog  the  brunette.  Sweet  Mog  the  bru 
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1.  nette,  of  Mog  the  bru-nette,  And  soon  made  a con  - quest  of  Mog  the  bru-nette. 

2.  nette,  for  Mog  the  bru-nette,  Strangeusage  surewasthis  for  sweet  Mog  the  bru  nette. 

3.  nette,  sweet  Mog  the  bru-nette,  And  wishes  that  the  deuce  had  sweet  Mog  the  bru-nette. 
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A ft  linn  a no. 


Betty  Brown 


1.  suit  of  a lassthatwas  formed  to  my  taste,  What  pains  did  I take  and  wliat  time  did  I waste!  ]n 

2.  shape,  such  an  air,  such  a mien,sucha  face,  ShesiniledwithsurhsTfetnfss  conversedwiihsntkgrace!  A 

3.  per  - son  has  beau  ties  be  - yond  all  compare.  Of  vir  - tue  her  mind  bas  a much  better  share.  Let 

4.  let  me  this  dear  charming  crea  - ture  possess,  No  more  1 request,  nor  can  ask  a - ny  less.  From  the 


1.  vain  did  I ram  - ble  o’er  eoun- try  and  town,  Till  chance  in-tro-dueed 

2.  fore-head  un -used  to  a wrin  - kle  or  frown  Pre- sides  o’er  the  face 

3.  o - thers’ am  - bi  - tion  ex  - tend  to  a crown,  I ask,  O ye  Gods! 

4.  sum  - mit  of  hope  let  me  not  tumble  down.  Ye  Gods,  give  me  death 


me  to  dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 
of  my  dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 
but  my  dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 
or  my  dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 


1.  dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 

2.  dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 

3.  dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 

4.  dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 


dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 
dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 
dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 
dear  Bet-ty  Brown, 


Till  chance  in-tro-dueed  me  to  dear  Bet-ty  Brown. 

Pre  - sides  o’er  the  face  of  my  dear  Bet-ty  Brown. 

I ask,  O ye  Gods!  but  my  dear  Bet-ty  Brown. 

Y'e  Gods,  give  me  death  or  my  dear  Bet-ty  Brown. 


The  writer  of  the  words  and  tlie  composer  of  the  music  have  not  been  discovered.  The  song  with  the  air  appears  in  a scarce  quar  to 
publication  issued  by  J.  Coote  at  the  King’s  Arms,  Paternoster  Kow,  about  1761-2,  which  bears  the  title.  The  Musical  Magaaue,  by  Mr. 
Oswald  and  other  celebrated  masters.  The  Oswald  in  question  was  of  course  James  Oswald,  chamber-composer  to  George  III.,  who  came 
from  Scotland  in  1742,  and  died  in  1769. 
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The  Willow. 


James  Hook. 


-An  early  letting  of  Shakespeare’s  “ Willow  Song”  from  Othello  Is  included  in  our  first  volume.  The  present  setting  is  by  James 
Hook  and  was  sung  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  Mrs.  Jordan  who  accompanied  herself  on  the  lute.  The  song  has  always  been  a favourite 
for  musical  .setting.  Besides  the  earlier  copies  referred  to  in  our  previous  volume,  and  the  jiresent  setting  by  Hook,  Giordani  put  music 
to  the  lyric,  as  did  William  Linley  and  Henry  R.  Bishop,  and  in  ISbS  Sir  Arthur  Sidlivan  added  still  another  to  the  list  of  compositions 
attached  to  the  song. 
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Ah! 


could  You  Possi  bly 


Know. 


Andante  cspressivo.  Thomas  Lillet. 


By  Thomas  Linlcy,  senior,  taken  from  liis  Voiikvmov.s  Vocal  lVorl\^j  issued  about  1T06*S.  Thomas  Liuley  was  a musician  of  great 
soundness,  and  his  family  were  equally  notable  in  the  same  art.  Living  at  Bath  in  his  earlier  career,  he  had  already  made  a name  by  his 
works,  but  his  best  opportunity  came  in  1776,  when  with  Sheridan,  his  son-in-law,  and  Dr.  Foi’d,  he  bought  Garrick  s share  in  Drury  Lane 
for  £37,000.  For  this  theatre  he  wrote  the  music  of  many  dramatic  pieces. 


XH!  COULD  you  POSSIBLY  A'iN'Oir 
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cres.  'pih  f e rit. 


He  Piped  so  Sweet 


Jami:h  Hook. 


A Vauxhall  song  sung  by  a singer  named  ^Irs.  Iliff  about  the  season  of  1788.  The  melody  is  by  James  Hook,  and  his  pretty  little 
passage  for  the  pipe  towards  the  end  of  the  song  has  been  retained.  Preston  published  the  music  in  one  of  Hook’s  collections,  and  on 
sheet  music,  and  the  verses  are  in  several  song  books  of  the  period,  including  The  Neic  Vocal  ^nc7ian^m«  for  1789. 


HE  PIPED  SO  SWEET 
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1.  piped  so  sweet,  and 

2.  pleased  I heard  what 

3.  nymph  on  earth  could 

danced  so  gay,  A - 

he  could  say,  A - 

say  him  nay?  His 

W 

las ! he  danced  my 
las ! he  talked  my 
charms  must  steal  all 

heart  a - way.  \ 

heart  a - way.  > He 

hearts  a - way.  ) 
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danced  so  gay,  A - las ! he  stole  my  heart  a - way,  A - las ! he  stole  my  heart  a - way ! 


20S 


Sweet 


Bird,  whose  Heav’nly  Native  Strain. 


Co  tbc  WiAbtiiigalc. 


Poco  luuilinic.  WoitCAX. 


P 


An  early  composition  of  Dr.  John  Wor^an,  published  about  1750.  On  the  original  half-sheet  from  whence  we  take  the  song,  it  is 
stated  to  be  “ by  Mi.  Worgan,  junr.*’  John  Worgan  was  one  of  a musical  family,  his  elder  brother  James  giving  him  instructions  in  the 
art.  James  Worgan  (bom  in  1715,  died  1753),  was  a sound,  practical  musician  who  for  many  years  was  organist  at  Tauxhall  Gardens.  He 
resigned  this  post  to  his  more  talented  brother  John  about  1751.  John  Worgan  was  bom  in  1724,  dying  24th  August,  1794.  He  became 
Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge  in  1748,  and  took  his  Doctor’s  degree  in  1775.  Though  a composer  of  sacred  music,  and  an  organist  both  in  the 
Church  and  at  Vauxhall  of  great  excellence,  he  is  best  known  by  his  Vauxhall  compositions.  These  were  published  in  small  yearly 
collections,  and  on  music  half-sheets. 
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If  you  would,  so  would  not  I. 


Allegro  C071  grazia. 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Jordan  sung  this  song  with  a lute  accompaniment  on  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
I do  not  know  whether  she  claimed  any  part  in  the  composition  of  the  air,  as,  for  instance,  she  did  in  “ The  Blue  uell  of  Scotland,”  but 
music  sheet  copies  do  not  give  any  clue  as  to  the  author  or  composer. 
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The  Billet-Doux. 


O’Keeffe. 


Poco  andattie. 


William  Shield. 


1.  The 

bil  - 

let 

- dou.x, 

oh, 

did'st  thou  bear 

To 

my 

Clor  - 

gan 

■ za, 

2.  The 

bil  - 

let 

- doux, 

when 

I re  - eeive, 

I 

press 

it 

to 

my 

The  air  is  by  William  Shield,  and  the  words  by  John  O’Keeffe.  It  is  in  all  probability  taken  fiom  one  of  their  joint  operas  prior  to 
1788,  at  which  date  it  was  published  by  Harrison  & Co.  in  Thi  Lady's  Musical  Magazine,  a folio  collection  of  then  popular  songs.  In  another 
work  of  a somewhat  later  date,  the  melody  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Arne. 


THE  BILLET-DOUX. 
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1.  trem  - bling  haste  the  seal  she  breaks,  And  reads  ray  ten  - der  bil  - let-dous. 

2.  gain  I clasp  it  to  ray  breast,  My  fond,  ray  ten  - der  bil  - let  - doux. 
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C>arc  Flies  from  the  Lad  that  is  Merry. 


AUcc^rcttfl. 


Ml<  ItAEI.  Ahne. 


mf 


mf 


A lyric  from  the  musical  romance,  Cymon,  written  by  David  Garrick,  with  the  music  by  Michael  Arne.  The  plot  w.as  taken  from 
Dryden,  and  it  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1707.  Michael  Arne’s  music  made  the  piece,  for  we  learn  that  it  was  “ a wretched  production, 
equally  devoid  of  wit,  humour,  and  poetry.  To  the  scene  painter  and  vocal  performers  it  was  indebted  for  its  success,  which  to  the  shame 
of  taste  and  common  sense,  was  considerable.”  The  song  we  print  was  sung  by  the  character  Linco. 


CARE  FLIES  FROM  THE  LAD  THAT  IS  MERRY. 
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Lotharia 


A ndautc. 


T.  A.  Arnk. 
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/^7r^7  rit.  . 


“Vainly  now  ye  strive  to  charm  me 
While  the  breakfast  is  away ; 

IIow  should  empty  tea  cups  warm  me? 
Bring  the  water,  Betty,  pray  ! ^ 


Go.  ye  toasted  cakes,  go  leave  me, 

Take  away  these  butter’d  rolls ; 

Softer  transports  mufi&ns  give  me, 

Don’t  you  think  so,  Mistress  Bowls?’* 
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The  Hounds  are  all  Out. 


Allegretto. 
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1 . The  hounds  are  all  out,and  the  morning  does  peep,  Why, how  now, you  sluggardly  set,  . 

2.  I cannot  get  up,  tor  the  ov  - ernight’seup  So  ter  - ri- bly  lies  in  my  head,. 

3.  Come  on  with  your  boots,  and  sad-dle  your  mare.  Nor  tire  us  with  lon-ger  de  - lay,  . 


1.  can  you,  how  can  you  lie  snoring  a - sleep  ? While  we  all  on  horseback  have  got,my  brave  boy,  . 

2.  sides  my  wife  cries,  my  dear, do  not  rise,  But  sleep  a bit  long-er  a - bed,  my  dear  boy,  . 

3.  cry  of  the  hounds  and  the  sight  of  the  hare,  Will  chase  all  our  vapours  a - way, my  brave  boy,  . 


. A hunting-song  first  printed  on  an  engraved  half  sheet  of  music  as  “ The  Huntsman's  Song  to  the  Country  Bumpkins,  sung  by  Mr. 
Elhs  Roberts  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane  ; the  words  and  music  by  Mr.  Carey.”  The  date  of  the  sheet  is  probably  1T30,  and 
shortly  after  this  date  the  song  with  tlie  music  is  given  in  Walsh  s British  Musical  Misceilaui/y  1733-4,  and  H.  Carey’s  Musical  Centuiy/j 
1<40,  etc.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  tune  sustained  several  alterations  and  became  more  elaborated,  greatly,  it  must  be 
said,  to  its  benefit.  The  newer  version,  which  we  here  use,  appears  in  Fielding’s  Vocal  Enchantress^  1783,  The  Musical  Miscellany^  Perth, 
l(86^etc.  In  this  latter  work  the  melody  is  used  also  for  the  song,  “ The  Contented  Fellow,”  given  in  another  portion  of  the  present 
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The  Thorn. 


Andante  cspressivo.  William  Siiif.ld. 
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A very  musical  and  charming  song,  the  composition  of  William  Shield.  It  has  always  been  a favourite  with  old-fashioned  singers, 
and  very  poimlar  from  the  time  of  its  production  to  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  original  engraved  music  sheets  (bearing  Shield's 
autograph),  give  the  inform.ation  that  the  words  are  by  Robert  Burns,  and  that  the  song  was  sung  by  Mr.  Incledon  in  an  entertainment 
called  Varkly.  This,  by  the  way,  was  a little  vocal  melange  given  by  Incledon  of  songs  written  for  his  singing.  “ The  Thom  ” made 
its  first  appearance  about  1800 ; whether  the  words  art  by  Robert  Burns  is  an  open  question— they  are  not  included  in  any  authoritative- 
edition  of  the  poet's  works. 


THE  THORN. 
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p con  espress. 
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1.  claimed,  “may  1 per  - ish,  If  ev  • er  I plant  in  that  bo  - som  a thorn.” 

2.  plied,  “if  you’ll  pro  - mise  That  no  jeal-ous  ri  - val  shall  laugh  me  to  scorn.” 


f con  aniore.  rit. 
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The  Beggar  (iiil. 


Andante  csprcssivo.  p 


1.  o - ver  the  moor, 

2.  care  - less  and  free, 


Hun  - gry  and  bare  - foot  I wan  - der  for  - lorn ; My 

Safe  from  the  wind  and  well  cloth  - ed  and  fed;  Should 


This  plaintive  little  song  was  one  of  Mrs.  Bland’s  successes  at  Vauxhall.  It  is  invariably  printed  on  sheet-music  and  elsewhere  with 
no  author’s  or  composer’s  name  attached,  but  a clue  to  these  is  given  by  a sheet-song  with  an  air  written  by  John  Westbrook  Chandler. 
On  this  an  advertisement  runs,  “ where  may  be  had,  written  and  composed  by  the  same  author,  the  favourite  ballad,  ‘The  Beggar  Girl; 
Over  the  mountain  and  over  the  moor.’  ” In  Cahusac’s  Pocket  Cotnpanion  for  the  German  Flute,  the  air  and  words  are  printed  as,  “ I'he 
Beggar  Girl,  sung  in  Lore  and  ilagic,  an  old  French  air.”  I doubt  this  latter  statement.  Love  and  Magic;  or,  Harlequin’s  Holiday,  was  a 
pantomime  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1802,  in  which  popular  airs  were  introduced.  “The  Beggar  Girl”  appears  in  English  song  books 
before  this  date.  — 


THE  BEGGAR  GIRL. 
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She  Lives  in  the  Valley  below. 


James  Hook. 
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1.  The  broom  bloomed  so  fresh  and  so  fair, The  lamb  - kins  were  sport-ing  a - 

2.  Her  song  struck  my  ear  with  sur  - prise Her  voice  like  the  night -in  - gale 

3.  My  cot  - tage  with  woodbine  o’er  - grown The  sweet  tur- tie -dove  coo  - mg 
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1.  round.  When  I wan  - dered  to  breathe  the  fresh  air, And  by 

2.  sweet.  But  love  took  his  seat  in  her  eyes, Where 

3.  round.  My  flocks  and  my  herds  are  my  own, My 
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A Vauxhall  Garden  song,  composed  by  James  Hook,  and  sung  by  a boy  singer  named  Gray.  It  was  somewhat  of  a favourite  about 
1795,  and  for  a few  years  later.  It  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  song  collections  of  the  period,  and  was  printed  on  sheet  music.  Mr. 
Baring  Gould  and  Miss  Broadwood  noted  down  and  published  a traditional  song  named  “The  Sweet  Nightingale;  or.  She  lives  in 
the  valley  below.’’  This  latter  I fancy  must  have  been  originally  a published  piece,  and  was  probably  written  as  a companion  to,  or  as  a 
rival  of  the  present. 


SHE  LIVES  IN  THE  VALLEY  BELOW. 
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1.  bloom-ing  as  May  was  the  maid,  ....  And  she  lives  in  the  val-ley,  and  she 

2.  beauteous  as  ro  - ses  just  blown And  she  lives  in  the  val  ley,  and  she 

3.  pas  - time  can  cheer  my  re  - treat,  ....  While  she  lives  in  the  val-ley,  while  she 


iron  espress. 
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The  Earth  is  Clothed  in  (Cheerful  (jreen. 


CclU’0  Snvitation. 


As  "Celia’s  Invitation,”  the  song  and  air  are  inserted  in  The  Universal  Magazine  for  January,  1760.  Another  musical  setting  of  the 
same  words  by  a " Mr.  Hudson,”  is  given  in  The  Lady's  Magazine  tor  1778. 
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Hunting  the  Hare. 
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1.  za  ! And  tan-ta  - ra,  huz 

2.  za  I And  tan-ta  - ra,  huz 

3.  za ! And  to  ban-ish,  huz 


za  ! And  tan-ta  - ra,  huz-za  ! 

za  I And  tan-ta  - ra,  huz-za  ! 

za  ! All  his  wants  till  to-morrow. 


Brave  boys, we  will  follow. 
Brave  boys, we  will  follow. 
His  wants  till  to-morrow. 


A once  favourite  hare-hunting  song.  It  Is  to  be  found  in  The  Universal  Magazine  for  November,  1772,  and  in  1775  in  Robert  Horsfield’s 
Vocal  Music  ; or,  The  Songster  s Companion.  The  words  have  survived  traditionally  in  country  districts,  and  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Barrett 
included  a Somersetshire  version  in  his  English  Folk  Songs  [1891],  His  air,  however,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  old  printed  one. 
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The  Contented  Fellow. 
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1.  what 

can 

this 

world 

more 

af 

ford 

Than  a 

friend 

who 

will 

2.  cask, 

for 

the 

wine 

we 

will 

try! 

'Tis  as 

sweet 

as 

the 
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view. 
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cast 
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stone  ; 

But 

pour 

on 

my 

This  is  eugraved  on  music  sheets  of  about  1765,  without  author's  name  or  other  reference.  In  the  Univertal  ilagaziiit 
for  August,  1767,  the  words  and  air  are  given  as  “ The  Contented  Fellow:  a new  song.”  It  is  also  in  Horsfield’s  Vocal  Mtaic,  1775,  and 
several  other  similar  collections.  In  The  Edinburgh  Musical  Miscellany,  vol.  1.,  1792,  the  air  used  for  the  song  is  the  Irish  one,  “Since  Love 
is  the  plan,"  a Scottish  version  of  which  is,  “ O,  'Whistle  and  I’ll  come  to  you,  my  Lad  ! ” 
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1.  BO 

cia  - bly 

sit 

down 

■with 

me, 

And  a 

cel 

lar  that’s 

2.  lips 

of  your 

love 

to 

the 

taste. 

And  as 

bright 

as  her 

3.  round, 

I con 

sid 

er 

my 

casks, 

As 

king  - 

doms  I’ve 

4.  cof 

fin  a 

bot 

tie 

of 

red, 

And 

say 

that  my 

:a(: 
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1.  . 

And  a 

cel 

lar  that’s 

plen  - ti  - ful 

stored, 

My  brave 

boys ! 

2.  . 

And  as 

bright 

as  her 

cheeks  to  your 

eye. 

My  brave 

boys ! 

3.  . 

As 

king  - 

doms  I’ve 

got  to  sub 

due, 

My  brave 

boys ! 

4.  . 

And 

say 

that  my 

drink  - ing  is 

done. 

My  brave 

boys! 
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The  Disabled  Seaman. 


Andante  espressivo. 


1 

1.  Aid  a 

sai 

2.  From 

JMy 

ClIAULES  DiCNCM. 


3.  Hut  when  maimed  and  in  want  1 re  - 


Ped. 


■=1^ 


1.  made  it  his  glo  - ry,  To  fight  for  his  coun  - try,  his  king  to  do  - fend;  Ah, 

2.  Frcncli shipgaveus  bat  - tie,  And  i was  de  - ter  - mined  to  con  - quer  or  die;  Un  - 

3.  gained  Plymouth  har  - hour, And  Nan  - ey  be  - held  my  un  - for  - tun -ate  plight ; Next 


1.  stop  for  a mo  - ment  to  hear  my  sad  sto  - ry.  And  deign  when  it’s  end  - ed  my 

2.  daunt  - ed,  a-round  me  I heard  the  balls  rat  - tie,  And  lost  in  the  eon -test  an 

3.  morn  - ing  she  mar  - ried  Tom  Friz  - zle  the  bar  - ber, And  bade  me  no  more  venture 
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1.  wants  to  be  - friend. 

2.  arm  and  an  eye. 

3.  in  - to  her  sight. 


I once  had  a sweetheart,  her 
I thought  not  the  loss  of  a 
1 stray  poor  and  help  - less  thro’ 
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A song  in  the  Dibdin  style,  the  words  written  by  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  and  the  air  composed  by  Charles  Dignum, 
(b.  1765,  d.  1827).  It  appeared  about  1801-2,  and  the  verses  are  printed  in  Fairbum’s  Naval  Songster;  or,  Joel:  Tar's  Ch^t  of  Conviviality 
/or  1802.  Lewis  wrote  several  songs  for  Dignum ; he  was  then  a young  and  brilliant  writer  who  had  become  famous  by  his  two  romances, 
The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  and  The  Monk,  as  well  as  by  his  two  volumes  of  verse.  Tales  of  Wonder  and  Tales  of  Terror.  Lewis  was  the  first 
to  encourage,  by  publication,  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  • ‘ The  Disabled  Seaman  ” was  originally  sung  by  Dignum.  He  was  a singer 
and  an  actor,  who,  taking  a certain  range  of  characters  in  the  operas  tten  popular,  became  a great  favourite ; his  entry  on  the  stage  was 
in  17S4.  His  musical  instructors  had  been  Samuel  Webbe  and  Thomas  Linley. 


THE  DISABLED  SEAMAN. 
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1.  al  - ter  the  worth  of  my  heart,  And  that  hap  - pen  what  might,  she  would 

2.  prized  in  me  most  was  my  heart ; For  one  eye  still  was  left  me  to 

3.  arm,  and  an  eye,  and  a heart ; Give  an  alms  to  a sai  - lor,  good 
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1. 

love 

me  for 

ev  • cr, 

If 

time 

did 

not 

('ll 

ter  the 

worth 

of 

my  heart. 

2. 

gaze 

on  her 

beau  - ty, 

I 

knew 

what 

she 

prized 

in  me 

most 

was 

my  heart. 

3. 

mas  - 

ters,  in 

pi  - ty. 

De 

- prived 

of 

an 

arm, 

and  an 

eye. 

and 

a heart. 
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Down  in  a Valley. 


1.  -won  the  af  - fee  - tions  of  ma  - ny  that  sought  her,  Down  in  a val - leywhere  sweet 

2.  cloud  - ed  by  sor  - row  she  passed  nightand  morn  - ing,  Down  in  a val  - ley  where  sweet 

3.  love  forced  to  yield  . . to  fil  - i - al  du  - tj’,  Down  in  a val  - ley  where  sweet 


1.  vio 

lets 

grow, 

Down 

in 

a 

val  - ley  where  sweet 

vio 

- lets 

grow  ? 

2.  vio 

lets 

grow, 

Down 

in 

a 

val  - ley  where  sweet 

vio 

- lets 

grow. 

3.  vio 

lets 

grow, 

Down 

in 

a 

val  - ley  where  sweet 

vio 

- lets 

grow. 
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For  note  to  this  song  see  Appendix. 
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The  Disconsolate  Sailor. 


G.  S.  Carey. 


James  Hook. 


1.  fate ; 

2.  shore ; 

3.  threw ; 

4.  veyed, 

5.  see. 


What  mat  - tered  my  zeal  or  my  hon  - 

So  I packed  up  the  trif  - ling  rem  - 

A - way  then  I trudged  with  a heart 

I could  not  help  think  - ing  the  world 

That  the  tur  - bu-lent  winds  and  the  bil 


our  - ed  sears,  When  in 
nants  I’d  got,  And  a 
ra  - ther  sad.  Thus  tO' 
was  un  - kind,  And 
lows  could  show,  More 
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For  note  to  this  song  see  Appendix. 
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The  Fight  off 


Camperdown. 


Chaules  Digmm. 


mf 


1.  nev  - cr  Brit  - ish  hearts  conceived  a proud  - cr  deed  of  fame, . . . To 

2.  vet  - 'ran  he  - ro  well  be  - comes  his  gal  - lant  ves  - sel’s  name.  . . Be 


The  song  commemorates  Admiral  Duncan’s  victory  over  the  French  and  Dutch  Fleets  on  11th  October,  1797.  The  air  was  composed, 
and  probably  first  sung,  by  Charles  Dignum.  The  song  and  air  are  printed  in  The  Vocal  MagazinCi  voL  i.,  Edinburgh,  1797  ; The  Mutical 
Repository f Glasgow,  1799,  etc.  Charles  Dignum  was  a tenor  vocalist  who  made  his  d^but  in  1781  in  the  opera  of  Love  in  a Village^  in 
which  piece  so  many  other  famous  singers  and  actors  have  first  trod  the  boards.  He  was  engaged  also  at  Vauxhall  and  the  London  theatres. 
He  published  about  1803  a collection.  Vocal  Music,  with  his  portrait  prefixed  ; this  shows  him  as  a stout,  good-humoured  man.  He  alludes 
in  the  preface  to  this  work  to  the  song  “The  Fight  off  Camperdown,”  as  hia  own  composition. 


THE  FIGHT  OFF  CAMPERDOWN. 
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1.  shield  our  li  - her  - ties  and  laws,  to  guard  our  sov’  - reign  crown,  . . Im  - 

2.  Ven  - er  - a - hie  was  the  ship  that  bore  his  flag  to  fame,  . . , And 
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The  Blackbird. 


Upton. 


Jambs  Hook. 


A II egret  to. 
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1. 

’Twaa 

on 

a 

bank 

of 

dais  - ies 

sweet,  A 

love  - ly 

mai  - den 

sighed  ; 

The 

2. 

“Ah! 

mock 

me 

not, 

bold 

bird,”  she 

said, “And 

why,  pray. 

tar  - ry 

here  ? 

Dost 

3. 

“Sing 

on,” 

she 

cried, 

“thou 

charm  - ing 

bird,  Those 

dul  - eet 

notes  re 

- peat; 

No 

These  dainty  verses  are  by  a song  writer  named  Upton  who  supplied  (about  1800-1810),  a number  of  lyrics  which  James  Hook  set  to 
music  for  V:iuxhall,  this  being  one  of  them.  A traditional  version  to  a pretty  tune,  but  different  from  Hook’s,  was  formerly  simg  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  James  Hook  was  probably  the  most  prolific  of  English  musicians  of  his  period,  and  there  came  little  from  his 
pen  that  had  not  sterling  merit.  His  lengthy  engagement  as  composer  for  Vauxhall  gave  ample  scope  for  his  gift  of  clever  melody.  He 
was  a very  fit  successor  to  Dr.  Ame  in  this  type  of  lyrical  composition. 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 
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1.  is  my  love,  where  can  he  stray? ’’When  thus  a black  - bird  sang,  “Sweet, 

2.  thou  la  - ment  his  ab  - sence, say?”A  - gain  the  black  - bird  sang,  “Sweet, 

3.  that  my  love  were  here  to-day!”Once  more  the  black -bird  sang,  “Sweet, 


2G4 


My  Heart  with  Love 


is 


Beating. 


p 


1.  My  heart  with  love  is  beat-ing,  Trans-port  - ed  by  those  eyes,  A 

2.  Could  deeds  my  heart  dis  - cov-er  ? Could  val  - our  gain  those  charms  ? I’ll 


Authorities  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  melody.  It  has  been  in  turn  ascribed  to  William  H.  Ware,  a composer  or  musical 
arranger  of  pantomimes  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  to  William  Shield.  The  air  is  that  of  a once  popular  song  called  “ The 
Maid  of  Lodi.”  Early  sheet  copies  of  this  bear  the  statement : “ The  music  collected  by  Mr.  Shield  when  in  Italy.”  There  is  certainly 
nothing  particularly  suggestive  of  Italian  music  in  the  melody,  and  the  chances  are  that  Shield  himself  composed  it.  The  song  “ My 
heart  with  love  is  beating”  was  sung  by  John  Braham  in  a revival  of  the  Sitgi  of  Btlgradt,  about  lSlO-12. 


MY  HEART  WITH  LOVE  IS  BEATING. 
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1.  why  such  an  - ger  cher-ish, 

2.  fair,  thus  low  be  - fore  you, 


Why  turn  those  eyes  a • way  ? 
A pros  - trate  war  - rior  see, 


For 

Whose 
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1.  if  they  bid  me  per  - ish,  A - las ! I must  o - bey 

2.  love,  de  - light,  and  glo  - ry.  Are  een  - tred  all  in  thee 


2GG 


When  I was  a Younor  One. 

D 


Recit. 


mf 


T,  A.  Armt. 


Wish  - es  will  not  do, — one  can  - not  eat  one's  cake,  and  have  it  too! 


Another  song  by  Dr.  Ame  taken  from  his  opera,  Tho^nas  and  Sally : or^  the  Sailor*s  Jttturnj  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  1760.  In 
some  standard  works  of  reference  this  opera  is  erroneously  given  as  first  acted  in  Dublin  in  1743.  Th&inas  and  Sally  was  so  bright  a little 
pastoral  and  so  adapted  to  the  popular  taste  that  it  remained  a stock  piece  for  the  stage  for  fifty  or  sixty  years.  It  served  as  the  model 
for  that  type  of  drama  wherein  is  depicted  a wicked  squire,  a virtuous  country  maid,  and  a sailor  who  returns  from  fighting  the  enemies 
of  old  England  at  an  opportune  moment.  In  the  opera  the  above  song  is  sung  by  Dorcas,  an  old  woman. 


WHEN  I TF-4S  A YOUNG  ONE. 
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1.  When  I was  a 

2.  To  all  that  came 

3.  At  twen  - ty  I 

4.  He  snubbed  me  and 
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1.  heard  I was  sure  to  be  there, 

2.  stood  by  the  best  in  the  place. 

3.  tru-ly  I gave  him  some  cause. 

4.  charter  and  have  the  last  word  ! 
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Sweet  Robinette 


Modcralo,  James  Hook. 


One  of  James  Hook’s  Vauxhall  songs  sung  by  Charles  Incledon  about  1785  or  1786.  The  words  are  found  in  Tlu  2ftkc  Vocal  Fnchati(r€ss 
for  1789.  With  the  music  they  were  published  in  sheet  form  by  S.  A.  & P.  Thompson. 


With  a Cheerful  Old  Friend. 
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Prom  The  Convivial  Songster, 

■ With  an  honest  old  friend,’’  etc, 


17S2.  This  is  different  in  melody  from  the  song  by  Henry  Carey  beginning  with  a similar  first  line, 
, although  the  words  are  praetically  the  same. 
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Blow,  blow,  thou  Winter  Wind. 


Anduntino. 


T.  A.  Akne. 


Dr.  Arne’s  noble  setting  of  Amiens'  song  in  As  you  likt  it,  was  first  sung  on  the  stage  on  20th  December,  1740,  by  Thomas  Lowe  the 
tenor  singer,  at  a great  revival  of  this  and  some  other  of  Shakespeare’s  comedies.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Ame  has  omitted  to  use 
the  burden  „ jjgjgjj  Jjq  ; gjj,g  heigh  ho  ! unto  the  green  holly  ! ” 

■William  Linley,  however,  has  supplied  the  deficiency  in  his  Collection  of  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Songs,  vol.  ii.,  circa  1816.  The  list  of 
composers  who  have  (without  success)  attempted  to  supersede  Arne’s  music  include — R.  J.  Stevens,  Samuel  Webbe,  junior,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Dyce  Sombre,  Agnes  Zimmerman,  and  others.  J.  Danby  and  H.  R.  Bishop  have  arranged  Arne’s  music  in  glee  form. 


BLOW,  BLOW,  THOV  WINTER  WIND. 
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Little  Mary  of  the  Dee. 

JOHX  Paeby. 


Allegretto  fp'azioso. 
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1. 

cows, 

I’ve 

got  a lit  • tie 

dog, 

and 

I’ve 

got 

a 

lit  - tie 

nag. 

And  I’ve 

2. 

rest, 

I 

care  not  for  the 

scoffs, 

nor 

do 

I 

mind  the 

frowns 

Of  the 

3. 

veal, 

My 

heart  goes  pit  - a 

pat. 

and 

I 

feel 

a 

pleas-ing 

pain. 

When  I 

Another  of  Mrs.  Bland’s  artless  little  Vauxhall  ditties  sung  in  the  later  period  of  her  singing— about  1815.  The  words  and  music  are 
by  John  Parry,  a very  prolific  composer  of  popular  song  melodies  in  the  twenties  of  the  last  century.  He  was  bom  at  Denbigh  in  Wales 
in  1776,  and  died  in  London  in  1851.  Parry  edited  collections  of  Welsh  and  Scottish  airs,  and  did  a great  deal  of  composing  and  editing 
for  Goulding  and  D’Almaine.  He  was  the  composer  of  the  once  favourite  “ Jenny  Jones." 


LITTLE  AIART  OF  THE  BEE. 
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1.  got  a lit  - tie  mon  - ey  in  a sil  • ken  bag.  My  heart  is  ev  - er 

2.  proud  and  haughty  dam  - sets  in  their  sa  - tin  gowns.  No,  no,  I feel  as 

3.  catch  my  - self  a - think-ing  of  a cer  - tain  swain.  I pray  you,  can  you 
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1.  Ma  - ry. 

I‘m 

called 

w 

lit  - 

tie 

Ma 

■ ry. 

lit 

- tie 

Ma 

• ry 

of  the 

Dee. 

2.  en  - vy, 

They 

do 

but 

en 

- vy 

lit 

- tie 

Ma 

- ry 

of  the 

Dee. 

3.  Ma  - ry, 

That  dis 

- turbs 

lit  ■ 

tie 

Ma 

- ry, 

lit 

- tie 

Ma 

- ry 

of  the 

Dee. 
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The  Old  Commodore. 


W.  Hebve. 


Moderato. 
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1.  hanged  bad  job  that  this  battered  old  hulk.  Can’t  be  rigged  out  for  sea  once  more,  Can’t  be 

2.  left  by  mycrew  and  may  I be  flogged,  For  the  doe -tor’s  a fool,  nothing  more,  For  the 

3.  if,  as  they  tell  me,  I’m  like  - ly  to  die.  Odds,  zooksllet  me  not  die  a -shore!  Odds, 
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This  original  and  vigorous  song  of  a disabled  and  bellicose  old  sea  dog  anxious  to  have  yet  another  cut  at  the  enemy  was  a great 
favourite  for  nearly  half  a century  after  its  first  production.  The  words  are  by  Mark  Lonsdale,  a native  of  Carlisle  (bom  1758,  died  1815), 
author  of  several  dramatic  entertainments  which  were  acted  at  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre  from  1792  to  1795.  He  was  also  machinist  and 
arranger  of  the  pantomimes  and  spectacles  at  that  theatre.  The  song  was  first  sung  in  one  of  these  entertainments,  whicn  under  the 
title,  The  Naval  Triumph  ; or,  the  Tars  of  Old  England,  commemorated  Lord  Howe’s  victory  over  the  French  on  the  first  of  June,  1794.  It 
was  suDg  by  Mr.  Dighton,  at  this  period  the  principal  male  vocalist  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  and  the  words  were  first  printed  in  a small  song-book, 
The  Whim  of  Hit  Day  for  1795.  The  air  is  by  William  Reeve  (bom  1757,  died  1815),  a prolific  writer  of  pantomime  music  and  of  similar  work. 
Reeve  was  composer  to  Astley’s  Circus  and  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  besides  being  an  organist.  He  was  also  at  one  time  part-proprietor 
of  Sadler’s  Wells.  “The  Old  Commodore  ” gave  the  suggestion  for  and  title  of  a novel  written  on  the  Marrjat  lines  by  Lieut.  Edward 
Howard,  and  published  in  1837.  In  the  song  as  printed  above  some  of  the  expletives  of  the  fiery  old  gentleman  have  had  to  be  slightly 
toned  down. 
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1.  rigged  out  for  sea  once  more.  For  the  puppies  as  they  pass,  Cocking  up  a squinting  glass,  Thus 

2.  doc -tor’s  a fool,  nothing  more.  While  I’m  swal-lowing  his  slops,  How  nim-ble  are  his  chops.  Thus 

3.  zooksllet  me  not  die  a -shore!  As  to  death, ’tis  all  a joke,  Sailors  live  in  fire  and  smoke.  So  at 
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1.  run  down  the  old  Commo  - dore.  . . That’s  the  old  Commodore,  The  old  rum  Commodore,  The 

2.  queer-ing  the  old  Commo  - dore.  . . Bad  case.  Commodore,  Can’t  say,  Commodore, Can’t 

3.  least  says  the  old  Commo  - dore.  . . Kum  old  Commodore,  The  tough  old  Commodore,  The 
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1.  gout-y  old  Commodore!  Hi!  hi!  hi!  Why  the  bullets  and  thegout,Haveso  knocked  his  hull  about, Thathe’ll 

2.  flatter,Commodore, sayshe,  Hi ! hi!  hi!  For  the  bulletsandthegout,Haveso  knockedyour  hull  about, Thatycu’ll 

3.  lighting  old  Commodore ! Hi ! hi!  hi!  Who  the  bullets  northegout,Nor  the  French  dogs  to  boot.  Shall 
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The  North  (Country  Lass. 


CllARLKS  DiEDIN. 


P 


1.  scarce-ly  would  meet  such  a girl  in  a mill-ion,Her  charms  werethe pride  of  the  North  Country. 

2.  show’dooacb  andhors-es,some  proferr’dgold  to  her,Some,flo(hes  and  fine  jew -els  most  gorgeous  to  see. 

3.  Cu  - pid  observed  them  (a  com  - i - cal  eod-ger),And  hid  himself  snug  in  a sy  - ea  more  tree. 


Oue  of  Charles  Dibdln’s  very  early  songs,  composed  shortly  after  he  came  to  London.  It  won  some  degree  of  favour,  and  he  himself 
sang  it  at  Ranelagh  Gardens  about  17C8-9.  It  was  published  in  several  of  the  Magazines  of  that  day,  including  The  Universal  3Iuseuni 
for  April,  17C9,  and  The  Universal  Magazine  for  J uly  same  year.  It  appears  in  Vocal  Music,  vol.  i. , circa  1770,  and  in  Thompson  s Dancu 
for  1770  it  is  given  as  a country  dance  tune.  The  melody  was  introduced  some  years  later  into  the  opera,  Ihe  Waterman  (acted  1774), 
put  to  words  beginning,  “And  did  you  not  hear  of  a Jolly  Young  Waterman?”  and  with  this  song  attached  it  had  a renewed  lease  of 
popularity. 


THE  NORTH  COUNTRY  LASS. 
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Absence. 

B pa0tora[. 


Jamks  Hook. 


rif. 
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1. 

plea  - 

sure 

I 

feel, 

no 

plea 

- sure 

I 

feel 

■while  my 

Ma 

- ry’s 

a - vray. 

2. 

joys 

can 

I 

taste, 

no 

joys 

can 

I 

taste 

while  my 

Ma 

- ry’s 

a - way. 

3. 

joys 

can 

1 

taste. 

no 

joys 

can 

I 

taste 

while  my 

Ma 

- ry’s 

a - way. 
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The  melody  is  by  James  Hook,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  vocal  music  England  has  produced.  In  this  branch  he  out-distanced 
Charles  Dibdin,  whose  compositions  are  certainly  numerous ; but  Dibdin  performed  a threefold  task,  for  he  not  only  composed  the 
music,  but  wrote  the  words,  and  in  nearly  every  instance,  sang  the  song.  “ Absence  ” as  above,  is  taken  from  a small  selection  of  Hook's 
songs  called  The  Monthly  Banqnet  of  Apollo,  published  by  Harrison  & Co.  in  1796.  The  words  are  by  Eliza  Le  Strange. 
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Humming  all  the  Trade  is. 


Allesretto. 


W.  Reeve. 
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1.  Sergeants  beat  the  drum;  Noddles  full  of  ale,  Village  lads  they  hum.  Soldiers  out  go  all, 

2.  Jur-ies  to  make  pliant;  If  they  can’t  sue-eeed,  Then  they  hum  their  client:  To  per  - fee  - tion  come, 

3.  Of-ten  hummed  mounseer  ? Ha’ntthey  hummed  the  dons?  Lettheirfleets  ap  - pear!  Strike  they  must  tho’ loth. 


1.  Fa-mous  get  in  sto-ry ; If  they  chaoceto  fall.  Don’t  they  sleep  in  glory?-j 

2.  Hummingall  the  trade  is,  Lad-ies,  lov-ershum,  Lov-ers  hum  the  ladies.  [Towdy  rowdy  row  dowdow, 

3.  Shipswithdollarserammed;  If  they’re  nothummedboth,  Thenwill  I behanged.J 
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towdy  rowdy  row  dow  dow,  towdy  rowdy  towdy  rowdy  towdy  rowdy  row  dow  dow. 


From  the  opera,  The  Turnpike  Gate,  composed  by  William  Reeve  and  Joseph  Mazzinghi.  This  was  a production  far  in  advance  of 
many  operas  contemporary  with  it,  for  it  contains  a number  of  dever  and  witty  songs.  The  air  is  by  William  Reeve,  and  the  words  by 
the  author  of  the  libretto,  Edward  Knight,  the  comedian.  It  need  scarcely  be  explained  that  **hum‘’  was  the  old  form  of 
“ humbug.” 
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Jess 


1C. 


Published  -without  author’s  name  in  the  Royal  Magazine  for  October,  1760,  and  in  The  Muaical  Magazine  ly  Mr.  Osaald  and  other  cde- 
Irated  masters,  quarto,  circa  1761-4,  a work  issued  by  J.  Coote,  publisher  of  the  Royal  Magazine. 
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Gaffer  Gray. 


i 


A ndanie. 


-a 


fe? 

1.  Ho!  why  dost  thou  shi  - ver  and 

2.  Then  line  thy  worn  doub-let  with 

3.  Hie  a - way  to  the  house  on  the 

4.  My  keg  is  but  low  I con  - 


1.  shake,  Gaffer  Gray,  And  why  does  thy  nose  look  so  blue  ? . 

2.  ale.  Gaffer  Gray,  And  warm  thy  old  heart  with  a glass.  . 

3.  brow,  Gaffer  Gray,  And  knock  at  the  jol  - ly  priest’s  door.  . 

4.  fess.  Gaffer  Gray,  What  then  while  it  lasts,  man,  we’ll  live.  . 


’Tis  the  weather’s  that  cold,  ’tis  I’ve 
Nay,but  ere  - dit  I’ve  none  and  my 
The  priest  of -tenpreaeh-es  a - 
The  poor  man  a - lone  when  he 
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1.  grown  ver  - y old.  And  my  doub  - let  is  not  ver  - y new,  well  - a - day ! ’Tis  the 

2.  mon  - ey’s  all  gone.  Then  say,  how  may  that  come  to  pass,  well  - a - day ! Nay,  but 

3.  gainst  world-ly  rich  - es.  But  ne’er  gives  a mite  to  the  poor,  well  - a - day!  The 

4.  hears  the  poor  moan.  Of  his  mor  - sel  a mor  - sel  will  give,  well  - a - day ! The 
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1.  weather’s  that  cold,  ’tis  I’m  grown  ve  - ry  old,  And  my  doub-let  is  not  ve-ry  new,  well-a  - day  ! 

2.  ere  - dit  I’ve  none  and  my  mon-ey’s  all  gone.  Then  say,howmaythatcometo  pass,  well-a -day  ! 

3.  priest  of  - ten  preach-es  a-gainst  worldly  rich  - es,  But  ne’er  gives  a mite  to  the  poor,  well-a  - day  ! 

4.  poor  man  a - lone  when  he  hears  the  poor  moan,  Of  luis  mor-sel  a mor  - sel  will  give,  well-a  - day  ! 
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Colin’s  Success. 


Vivace. 
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1.  Col  - in  tripped  ov-  er  the  plain,  He  saw  me,  he  blushed  and  he  played  with  his  hat, 

2.  fa  - vour  so  small  to  ob  - tain,  I know  not  how  ’twas  but  he  sof  tened  my  pride, 


Evidently  an  early  Mary-le-bone  orVauxliall  song.  It  is  printed  in  Tht  Univertal  Magazine  for  August,  1754,  and  four  years  laterit  is 
included  in  Clio  and  Euterpe,  vol.  i.  In  this  collection  it  is  given  as  sung  by  Miss  Chambers,  a now  forgotten  songstress,  who  about  this 
time  sung  at  Mary-le-bone  and  Vauxhall  Gardens.  There  is  no  indication  as  to  composer  of  the  air  or  writer  of  the  verses. 
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Britannia’s  Sons. 


Allegro  viodcralo.  vif  William  Hkevk. 


1.  Butwhen  we’re  not  a -float,  ’Tisquitean  - o-therthing,WeBtrikelo  petticoat.Get  groggy, (laDcc  and  sing. 

2.  Greatguns,Iseareecouldhold,To  findthat  I wasflung,  ButXancy  proiod  a soJJ,  Then  I gotilniokand  sung. 

3.  And  now  I take  myglass,  IlrinkEnglandandmyking.Contentwithmyoldlass,Getgroggy,daifeand  sing. 


From  the  opera  of  The  Turnpile  Gate,  by  Mazzinghi  and  Reeve,  acted  1799.  The  air  is  by  Reeve,  and  (he  song  had,  apart  from  the 
opera,  a certain  amount  of  deserved  popularity  ; it  was  sung  by  Fawcett. 
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The  Girl  of  the  Seasons. 


Allegretto. 


P 


J.  Sandeeson. 


1.  I’m  the  girl  of  the  sea-sons,  am 

2.  When  the  spring  is  de  • part-ed  I’m 

3.  But  thesum-mertakesleaveand  the 

4.  But  this  whirl  - i - gig  world  brings  us. 


1.  knownfar  andn.ar,  Andthe  gen-tle-men  say,  too,  I’m  pretty  ; 

2.  still  to  befound,For  I mindneitherwindnor  the  weather ; 

3.  ro  - ses  all  die.  But  of  ways  to  subsist  there  are  many; 

4.  win-ter  at  last,  A - las!  what  becomes  of  poor  Polly  ; 


As  the  sun,  I am  true  to  the 
Tho’the  morn-ing  be  sul  - try  I 
So  like  pa  - triots  in  place,  then  I 
Why,  she  sings  thro’  the  storm  and  she 


— p- 


ipzp; 


1.  var  -y  - ing  year.  While  roam-ing  thro’ fields  or  the  cit  - y. 

2.  still  go  my  round,  Forthe  sun  and  I rise  both  to  - ge-ther. 

3.  soonehangemy  cry,And,likethem,with  a Tievv  to  the  pen-ny. 

4.  smiles  at  the  blast,  As  for  griev-ing  she  thinks  it  a fol-ly. 

I 


Thus  I weleomethe  spring,  As  so 
Sothe  sum-mer  I greet,  While  I 
So  the  au-tumni  hail.  While 
So  to  close  the  long  year.  This 


1.  gai  • ly  I sing,  Two  bun  - ches 

2.  sing  thro’ the  street.  Two  bun  - ches 

3.  this  is  my  tale.  They’re  two  for 

4.  song  thenyouhear.  They’re  two  for 


pen-ny,  sweet  cowslips, 
pen-ny,  moss  ro-ses. 
pen-ny,  green-ga  - ges, 
pen  ny,  ripe  pip-pins. 


Two 

Two 

They’re 

They’re 


bun  - dies 
bun  - dies 
two  for 
two  for 


pen-ny. 

pen-ny. 

pen-ny. 

pen-ny. 


■IJP' 


One  of  the  musical  illustrations  of  the  old-fashioned  London  street  cries.  Of  these  we  have  already  included  several.  The  words 
and  music  (with  a pictorial  illustration),  are  on  sheet  music  issued  by  Purday  & Button  about  1806.  The  melody  is  by  J ames  Sanderson, 
a composer  whose  song, '*  The  Marriage  Day  ” we  also  print.  The  verses  of  “ The  Girl  of  the  Seasons”  are  by  E.  Button,  a relative  to  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  and  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Bland  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  about  the  date  quoted. 
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Little  Sally’s  W^ooden  W^are. 


8.  J.  Arnold. 
Andantino. 


ad  lib. 


Dr.  Samuel  Arnold. 

Allegretto, 
a tempo. 


1.  buy  poor  Sal  - ly’s 

2.  thus  from  town  to 


wood  • en  ware,  Who  all  for  mo  - ney  bar  - ters ; 

town  I stray,  Light-heart  - ed,  free  from  sor  - row, 


My 

And 


A song  from  the  opera,  Thi  Shiptnxcl-,  aeted  at  Drui-y  Lane  in  1796.  The  words  ar  e by  S.  J.  Arnold,  author  of  the  popular  song,  “ The 
Death  of  Nelson,”  and  the  melody  is  by  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  his  father.  It  was  the  fashion  at  this  time  to  illustrate  in  musie  and  song 
the  popular  street  cries,  and  many  pretty  lyrics  by  Hook  and  others  were  the  result.  Of  these,  several  were  sung  by  Mrs.  Bland.  We 
give  some  examples  of  this  class  of  song  in  “ Little  Bess  the  ballad  singer,”  and  “ Come,  who’ll  buy  primroses?”  Dr.  Arnold  was  a mus- 
ician of  considerable  degree  of  merit,  but  he  lacked  the  gi-ace  of  Hook  and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote  and  compiled  a great 
number  of  the  then  popular  ballad  operas.  He  was  born  in  1740,  and  died  in  1802. 


LITTLE  SALLY’S  WOOLEN  WARE. 
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1.  Lon  - don,  where  I’m  known  full  well,  They  call  me  Lit  - tie  Sal  - ly.  They 

2.  spend  a tri  - fle,  sir,  with  me,  And  think  of  Lit  • tie  Sal  - ly.  Come 
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1.  Lon  - don,  where  I’m  known  full  well.  They  call  me  Lit  - tie  Sal  - ly. 

2.  spend  a tri  - fle,  sir,  with  me.  And  think  of  Lit  - tie  Sal  - ly. 
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Tom  Bowlinor. 


Chables  Dibdix. 


1.  Here  a sheer  hulk,  lies  poor  Tom  Bow  - ling,  The  dar  - ling  of  our 

2.  Tom  nev  - er  from  his  word  de  - part  - ed,  His  vir  - tues  were  so 

3.  Yet  shall  poor  Tom  find  plea  - sant  wca  - ther,  When  He  who  all  com  - 


1.  crew;  ....  No  more  he'll  hear 

2.  rare,  ....  His  friends  were  man 

3.  mands,  ....  Shall  give  to  call 


the  tern  - pest  howl  - ing,  For 
y and  true  - heart  - ed,  His 

life’s  crew  to  • geth  - er,  The 


There  are  few  more  popular  old  Eoglish  songs  than  “Tom  Bowling.”  Of  all  Dibdin’s  lyrics  it  is  the  one  which  lias  most  truly 
struck  home.  Dibdin  himself  speaks  of  its  great  popularity  and  of  the  great  sale  of  copies.  It  was  originally  sung  by  the  author-composer 
in  the  first  of  his  table  entertainments,  The  Odditiei^i  given  7th  December,  1TS9.  Published  on  sheet  music  and  in  song-books,  it  invariably 
bore  the  title,  “ Poor  Tom  ; or,  the  Sailor’s  Epitaph.”  An  absurd  statement  has  been  made  that  the  original  of  “ Tom  Bowling”  was  a 
man  bearing  the  same  name  ' ‘ who  used  to  sit  drinking  with  Dibdin  and  Shield.*'  The  song  was  really  Yvritten  in  memory  of  the  author*& 
brother,  Thomas  Dibdin,  who  was  a captain  in  the  merchant  service.  If  proof  were  wanted  to  confute  the  ridiculous  story  quoted  above 
it  could  be  found  in  the  following  lines  which  are  part  of  a song  Dibdin  wrote  on  his  late  friend  Charles  Bannister,  an  actor  and  singer. 
Thej*  appear  in  The  Frolic : — 

“ ‘ Poor  Charles  1 * 

My  lyre,  once  again  the  sad  note, 

My  tribute  of  gratitude  lend  ; 

‘ Poor  Tom  ! ’ on  my  brother  I wrote, 

‘Poor  Charles  I’  I now  write  on  my  friend.” 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  a “ sheer  hulk  ’*  was  the  hulk  of  a vessel  which,  unfit  for  the  sea,  was  moored  in  a harbour  with 
only  the  lower  masts  left  standing.  Fixed  to  the  foot  of  these  were  long  beams  of  wood,  the  whole  serving  as  a crane  for  hoisting  masts, 
stores,  etc.,  into  vessels  brought  alongside  for  the  purpose. 
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The  Bee. 


Poco  andante. 


These  words  have  had  several  musical  settings  ; besides  the  above,  we  give  one  by  Thomas  Linley,  junior,  in  the  present  volume.  The 
latter  is  taken  from  an  engraved  music  sheet  in  date  about  1750.  It  was  sung  by  Thomas  Lowe,  in  all  i)robability  at  Mary-le-bone 
Gardens  about  that  period.  Another  setting  of  the  words  appears  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine  for  January,  1743  ; it  is  entitled,  “ On  a 
young  lady  stung  by  a bee,  set  by  Mr.  Flackton.” 


THE  BEE, 
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Then  Farewell! 


my  Trim-built 


Wherry. 


Andante. 


Charles  Dibdi5. 
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1.  Then  fare  - well ! my  trim  - built  wher  - ry,  Oars  and  coat  and  badge,  fare- 

2.  But  to  hope  and  peace  a stran  - ger,  In  the  bat  - tie’s  heat  I’ll 

3.  Then  may  - hap,  when  home  - ward  steer  - ing.  With  the  news  my  mess  - mates 
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Sung  by  the  character  Tom  Tug,  the  Thames  waterman,  in  Charles  Dibdin's  little  opera,  JAe  U'atcnnaii  ; or,  Tke  First  of  August,  acted 
in  1774,  words  and  music  by  Dibdin.  For  an  account  of  the  opera  see  under  “ Cherries  and  Plums.”  “ Then  farewell ! my  trim-built 
wherry,’’  and  the  song,  “ And  did  you  not  hear  of  a jolly  young  waterman?”  survived  torecent  years  principally  by  reason  of  the  singing 
of  them  by  Sims  Reeves  who  took  the  part  of  Tom  Tug  in  revivals  of  the  opera. 
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1. 

Thom  - as 

take 

a 

spell. 

Then 

fare  - well ! 

my 

trim-built 

wher 

- ry. 

Oars  and 

2. 

ball  may 

lay 

me 

low. 

But 

to  hope 

and 

peace  a 

stran 

- ger. 

In 

the 

3. 

sigh  may 

cry. 

“Poor 

Tom ! ” 

Then 

may  - hap. 

when  homeward  steer 

- ing. 

With 

the 

-e»- 


a 
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1.  Thom  - as  take  a spell, Shall  your  Thom  - as  take  a spell. 

2.  ball  ....  may  lay  me  low, Some  friendly  ball  . . may  lay  me  low. 

3.  sigh.  . . . may  cry,  “ Poor  Tom ! ” With  a sigh  . . may  cry,“  Poor  Tom  ! ” 
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The  Silent  Lover. 


Congreve.  William  Boyce. 

A ndatite  espressivo. 


1.  I looked  and  I sighed,  and  I wished  I could  speak,  And 

2.  Dear  Ce  - lia,  be  kind,  then,  and  since  your  own  eyes,  By 


- 
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1. 

ve  - 

ry 

fain  would  have  been 

at 

. . . . her ; 

But  when 

— • — 9 — 

I strove  most 

— • — m * 

my  great 

2. 

looks 

can 

eom-mand  a - dor  - 

a 

- - - - tion ; 

Give  mine 

leave  to  talk. 

too,  and 

The  words  are  by  "William  Congreve  and  the  melody  is  by  Dr.  Wiiliam  Boyce.  The  song  was  published  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  Lyra, 
BrUannica,  published  by  John  Walsh  about  1745.  To  Boyce  we  are  indebted  for  the  fine  sturdy  national  air,  “ Heart  of  Oak.”  He  was 
born  in  London  in  1710,  took  his  doctor’s  degr  ee  at  Cambridge  in  1749,  and  died  7th  February,  177,9.  He  wrote  several  oratorios,  and 
composed  and  compiled  collections  of  sacred  music  ; these  in  addition  to  much  secular  musical  work  in  the  shape  of  songs  and  dramatic 
pieces. 
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1.  pas  - sion  to  break,  Still  then  I said  least  of  the  mat  - - ter.  I 

2.  do  not  des  - pise,  Those  og  - lings  that  tell  you  my  pas  - - sion.  WeTl 
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The  Bonny  Sailor. 


James  Hook. 


mf 


Composed  by  James  Hook  and  sung  by  Miss  Thomten  at  Tauxhall  in  the  season  of  1780.  It  is  included  in  Hook's  Collection  oj 
Vauxhall  Songs  of  that  season,  and  is  faced  by  “ Twas  within  a mile  of  Edinburgh  town,”  which  was  originally  sung  at  the  Gardens  in 
the  same  season. 


THE  BONNY  SAILOR. 
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1.  glo  - rious  toils,  What  dan  - gers  he  has  un  - der  - gone,  What 

2.  sai  - lor  home,  His  ship  at  an  - chor  may  I see.  These 

3.  what  I prize.  No  wea  - ther  can  make  that  look  old,  Tho’ 


cres. 
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1.  forts  he’s  stormed,  how  great  the  spoils  From  France  and  Spain  my  sai  - lor’s  won,  What 

2.  years  are  sure  e - noughto  roam.  Too  long  for  one  who  loves  like  me.  These 

3.  al  - tered  were  his  face  and  eyes.  I’ll  love  my  jol  - ly  sai  • lor  bold,  Tho’ 
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L^ittle  Bess  the  Ballad-Singer. 
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Once  Tired  of  Life. 


ITbe  'CUUfe  in  jflBasqucraoe. 


Allegro.  J.  Mazzinghi. 
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1.  I took  a wife, 

2.  trans  - port  - ing  bliss, 


Who  so  lit  - tie  life  dis  - played, 
She  more  an  - gry,  fu  - rious  made. 
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Sung  by  Joseph  Munden  in  Mazzinghi’s  opera,  The  ExiUt  the  libretto  and  songs  of  which  were  written  by  Frederick  Reynolds.  The 
Exile  was  acted  at  the  King’s  Theatre  on  10th  November,  1808.  It  is  founded  on  the  once  well-known  French  story,  Elizabeth;  or^  the 
Exile  of  Siberia,  Joseph  Mazzinghi  was  born  of  Corsican  parents  in  London,  and  his  music  had  little  foreign  influence.  We  have  selected 
another  song  from  the  above  opera— “ Young  Lobski’s  Fishing  Tale.” 
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OSCK  TIRED  OF  LIFE. 


ONCE  TIRED  OF  LIFE. 
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1.  wo  - man  prat-tling, 

Clack,  clack,  clack,  clack,  clack,  clack,  clack.  Oh, 

that  is  what  I 

2.  live  - ly  tat  - tier, 

Clack,  clack,  clack,  clack,  clack,  clack,  clack.  Oh, 

that  is  what  I 
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The  Echoing  Horn. 


T.  A.  AnxE. 


A hunting  song  from  Dr.  Arne’s  opera,  Thomas  and  Sally ; or^  the  Sailors  Return,  produced  in  17f0.  One  of  the  very  few  hunting 
songs  which  Arne -wrote.  Hunting  songs  of  very  extended  compass,  accompanied  by  violins,  horas,  and  other  instruments  were  quite 
the  fashion  in  the  18th  century.  Many  of  these  are  good  compositions,  but  their  wide  range  makes  them  unfit  for  the  general  singer,  and 
we  have  not  therefore  included  many  specimens  of  this  type  of  song. 


2'HE  ECHOING  HORN. 
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ril  be  the  Squire’s  Bride. 


Moderaio. 


Ja-mes  Hook. 


inf 


One  of  the  usual  type  of  Vauxhall  songs  sung  there  in  the  season  of  1790,  by  Miss  Leary,  who  for  a short  time  delighted  the  audiences 
at  the  Gardens  with  similar  productions.  The  words  are  printed  in  The.  Keto  Whim  of  the  Day  ; or,  Mmical  OliOj  17£0,  andin  The  Neto 
Vocal  Enchantress  for  1791,  Preston  issued  sheet  copies  of  the  music. 


rLL  BE  THE  SQUIRE’S  BRIDE. 
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1.  van  - i - ty  my  face  dis-  played, , . There  van  - i - ty  my  face  dis  - played,  And 

2.  smiled,  I blushed,  and  hung  my  head,  . . I smiled,  I blushed,  and  hung  my  head.  When 

3.  fol  - ly  sure  to  say  him  nay,  . . ’Twas  fol  - ly  sure  to  say  him  nay,  He 


1.  lift  - cd  high  my  pride,  I thought,  no  doubt,  my  form  was  made  To 

2.  first  he  joined  my  side,  Yet  to  my  - self  I soft  - ly  said,  “I'll 

3.  would  not  be  de  - nied ; Then  soon  he  fixed  the  wed  - ding-day.  And 
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Motieralo  c macsfoso. 


Love’s  Bacchanal. 
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John  Wynne. 
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1.  Lay  thatKul  - Icn  gar  land  by  thee, Keep  it  for  Ui’E 

2.  llouBe  thydiill  and  drow-wy  Hpi-ritH,  Here's  the  s<  iil  re  - 
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1.  lys  - ian  shades ; Take  my  wroathof  lust  - y i - vy,  Not  of  that  faint  myr-tle  made, 

2.  viv-ing  streams  ; Stu  - pid  lov  - ers’  brain  in  - her  - its  Noughtbut  vain  and  emp-ty  dreams, 
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1.  Not  of  that  faint  myr  - tie  made.  When  I see  thy  soul  des  - eend-ing 

2.  Noughtbut  vain  and  emp  - ty  dreams.  Think  not  that  these  dis  - mal  tran  - ees, 


^ — 

1.  To  that  cold  un  - fer  • tile  plain, 

2.  With  our  rap  - tures  can  con -tend; 

I ^ 


sad  fools  the  lake  at  - tend  - ing, 

that  laughs  and  sings  and  dan  - ces. 
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Taken  from  a scarce  publication  : Ten  English  Songs  set  to  Mustek  hy  Mr.  John  JVynnty  London^  •printed  for  the  authory  and  sold  hy  him  at 
his  house  in  the  Regent  Walk,  Cambridge,  hy  John  Johnson  at  the  Harp  and  Crown  in  Cheapside,  and  at  all  the  musick  shops,  175k,  folio.  Wynne 
was  a Cambridge  musician  who  kept  a music  shop.  He  appears  to  have  also  published  another  set  of  Twelve  English  Songs.  ‘‘Lay  that 
sullen  garland  by"  has  been  used  several  times  for  musical  settings.  In  Playford’s  Musical  Companion,  1672,  it  is  arranged  for  two 
voices  by  John  Taylor,  and  was  composed  as  a glee  by  L.  Atterbury  about  the  year  1770  or  1775. 


LOVE'S  BACCHANAL. 


SOT 


1.  Now,  drink  wine,  and  know  the  odds,  ’Twixt  that  Le  - the  and  the  gods, 

2.  Sad  - ness  may  some  pi  - ty  move.  Mirth  and  cour  - age  con  - querslove. 
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The  Slighted  Swain. 

A BrAI)M!Y. 


Taken,  words  and  melody,  from  John  Watt’s  Musical  Miscellany,  vol.  iii.,  1730.  The  words  are  stated  to  be  “ by  Mr.  A.  Bradly,"  but 
there  is  no  clue  given  as  to  the  author  of  the  music.  In  Walsh’s  British  Musical  Miscellany,  vol.  iii.,  circa  1734,  it  is  repeated  with  heading, 
“ set  by  Mr.  Handel.”  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  this  ascription  is  correct.  The  music  certainly  seems  too  English  in  character,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  practice  of  publishers  of  that  day  to  append  Handel’s  name  to  many  doubtful  compositions  for  trade 
purposes.  Handel’s  was  then  the  greatest  name  in  musical  England. 
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The  Retort. 


Allegretto.  mf  T.  A.  Arne. 


An  early  Vauxhall  song  sung  at  the  Gardens  by  Thomas  Lowe,  a tenor  singer  of  great  repute.  Lowe  made  bis  debut  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  the  autumn  of  1748,  and  soon  after  that  was  the  principal  male  singer  at  Vauxhall.  He  became  manager  or  part  proprietor  of 
the  rival  Gardens  at  Mary-le-bone,  and  died  in  1783  after  a very  extended  period  of  public  singing.  The  pretty  melody  is  by  Dr.  Ame 
f^before  he  obtained  his  degree),  and  the  whole  is  here  reprinted  from  a music-sheet  published  about  1750-5. 
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Rural  Life. 


1.  noise,  free  frorr.  strife,  in  a sweet  coun-try  life,  I could  choose  for  to  spend  all  my 

2.  ear  - ly  they  rise,  trans  - port  - ed  with  joys.  So  con  - tent  - ed  their  days  pass  a - 


Appears  as  “ a Kew  Song  ” in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  October,  1770.  The  same  sentiments  are  expressed  in  a much  earlier  pro- 
duction published  in  the  sixth  xolume  of  Watt's  Musical  Miscellany.  It  is  distinctly  like  the  composition  of  Michael  Arne,  and  there  are 
passages  in  it  which  remind  one  very  much  of  his  “ Lass  with  the  delicate  air." 


RURAL  LIFE. 
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My  Banks  they  are  Furnished  with  Bees. 


Wm.  Shenstone.  T.  a.  Ausk. 

Andantino. 


1.  My  banks  they  are  fur  - nisbed  with  bees,  \Vhose  niur  - inur  in 

2.  I’ve  found  out  a gift  for  my  fair,  I've  found  where  the 

3.  But  where  does  my  Phyl  - li  - da  stray  ? And  where  are  her 
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1. 

vites 

one 

to 

sleep. 

My 

grot  - 

toes 

are 

shad  - ed 

with 

trees. 

And 

my 

2. 

wood 

pi  - geons 

breed, 

But 

let 

me 

that 

plun  - der 

for  - 

bear, 

She 

will 

3. 

grots 

and 

her 

bow’rs  ? 

Are 

groves 

and 

the 

val  - leys 

as 

fine, 

And 

the 

This  is  a portion  of  Shenstone’s  Pastoral  Ballad  in  four  parts,  selections  from  which  have  furnished  words  for  several  musical  settings, 
such  as  “ When  forced  from  dear  Hebe  to  go,”  “ 1 have  found  out  a gift  for  my  fair,”  etc.  “ Jly  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees,”  with 
several  other  songs  from  the  same  pastoral,  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Arne  and  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Clio  and  Buterpi,  1759. 
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1.  hills 

are  white 

ov  - 

er 

with 

sheep  ; 

I 

sel 

dom  have 

met 

with 

2.  say 

'twas  a 

bar  - 

bar 

- ous 

deed  ; 

For  he 

ne’er 

could  be 

true. 

she 

3.  shep  - herds  as 

gen  - 

tie 

as 

ours  ? 

The 

groves 

may  per  - 

haps 

be 

1.  grow,  ....  Where  the  hare  - bells  and  vi  - o - lets  grow. 

2.  tongue,  ....  Sueh  ten  - der  - ness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

3.  mine,  ....  But  their  love  is  not  e - qual  to  mine. 
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Mounseer  Nonor  Toner  Paw. 
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1.  John 

2.  John, 

3.  Next 

4.  But 

-B-n 
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Bull  for  pas  - time 

to  the  Pa  - lais 

trip  - ping  came  a 

hold,  whose  fun  - ’ral’s 

took  a prance.  Some 

Koy  - al  come,  Its 

court  - ly  fair,  John 

that?  cried  John,  Pai 

time  a - go  to 

splen  - dour  al  - most 
cried,  en  - chant  - ed 

vous  n’en- tends  What! 
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1. 

peep 

at 

France, 

To 

talk 

of 

sci 

en 

- ces 

and 

arts. 

And 

2. 

struck 

him 

dumb ; 

I 

say. 

whose  house 

is 

that 

there 

here? 

noose! 

3. 

with 

her 

air. 

What 

love 

- ly 

wench 

is 

that 

there 

here? 

Ventch  ! 

4. 

is 

he 

gone  ? 

Wealth, 

fame. 

and 

beau  - 

ty 

could 

not 

save. 

Poor 

The  words  and  air  are  by  Charles  Dibdin,  and  were  first  sung  by  him  in  one  of  his  entertainments  called  The  General  Election, 
produced  on  the  9th  of  October,  1796.  These  entertainments  were  monologues,  Dibdin  speaking  the  "patter,"  and  singingthe  song. 


MOUNSEER  NONG  TONG  PAW. 
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1.  heard 

2.  gain  ? 

3.  on 

4.  game 
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him  speak,  And 

cries  John,  This 

iny  life,  A 

is  up,  I’d 


an 

fel 

pa 

with 
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swered  John 
low  is 
lace,  lands, 
him  break 


fast,  dine. 
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then  Greek ; To 
y don ; No 
a wife ! 
and  sup ; 
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Sir 

But 
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1. 

all 

he 

asked. 

’bout 

all 

he 

saw, 

2. 

doubt 

has 

plen 

- ty 

for 

the 

maw, 

3. 

Josh 

• ua 

might 

de  - 

light 

to 

draw, 

4. 

since 

he 

choos 

- es 

to 

with 

- draw, 
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To  all 

I’ll  break 
I’d  like 

Good  night 


he  asked,  ’bout 

fast  with  this 

to  sup  with 

t'ye,  Moun  - seer 


1.  all 

2.  Nong 

3.  Nong 

4.  Nong 
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he 

saw, 

’Twas 

Mon 

Je 

vous 

Ti'en  - 

tends 

Tong 

Paw, 

I’ll 

break 

fast 

with 

this 

Nong 

Tong 

Paw. 

Tong 

Paw, 

I’d 

like 

to 

sup 

with 

Nong 

Tong 

Paw. 

Tong 

Paw, 

l7\ 

Good 

night 

t’ye. 

Moun 

- seer 

Nong 

Tong 
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Youn^  Lobski’s  Fishing  laic. 
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1.  Young  Lob  - ski  said  to  his 

2.  What  Mis  - tress  Lob  - ski 

3.  Next  inorn  - ing  Mis  - ter 

4.  When  Lob  - ski  to  his 

5.  “A  doz  - en  sprats,  base 


I ^ 

ug  - ly  wife,  “I’m  off  till  to  - mor  row  to  fish,  my  life.  ’ Says 
said  was  right.  Gay  Mis  - ter  Lob  ski  was  out  all  night.  Ne’er 

Lob  - ski  knew  He’d  caught  no  fish,  so  he  bought  a few.  Thinks 
wife  drew  near.  Says  she,  “What  sport  have  you  had,  my  dear?”  “The 
man,”  said  she.  “What!  catch  in  a riv  - er  the  fish  of  the  sea?”  'i'ou 


Mis  - tress  Lobski,“  I’m  sure  youain’t,  But,  you  brute,  you  are  go  - ing  to  gal  - 
went  to  fish  ’tis  known  quite  well,  I5ut  where  he  went  I shall 
he,  My  wife  won’t  smoke  my  plot.  And  she  may  bite  tho’ the  fish 
riv-er,”said  he,  “is  full  of  rats.  So  I’ve  on  - ly  caught  you  a doz  - 
draw  a long  line.  Mister  Lob-ski,  I know,  But  ’tis  clear  you  draw  a much  long  - 


li  - vant.  To 
not  tell,  I 
did  not,  Tho’  the 
en  sprats,  A 
er  bow  1 ’Tis 


1.  gal 

2.  shall 

3.  fish 

4.  doz 

5.  clear 


li  - vant, 
not  tell, 
did  not, 
en  sprats, 
you  draw. 
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li  - vant.  You  brute,  you  are  go  - ing 
not  tell.  But  where  he 
did  not.  And  she  may 
en  sprats,  I’ve  on  - ly 
you  draw,  ’Tis  clear  you 

I 


to 

went  I 
bite  tho’  the 
caught  you  a 
draw  a much  long 
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Sung  by  John  Fawcett  in  JIazzinghi’s  opera.  Tkt  £>f7c,  acted  in  1808.  The  song,  “Young  Lobski/’  long  survived  the  opera.  So  far 
as  I know  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  associations  of  fibbing  with  fishing.  “The  Wife  in  Masquerade  " has  been  also  selected  for  our 
work  from  The  Exilt. 
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Amanda’s  Fair,  by  all  Confessed. 
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As  down  that  clothes  the  tur  - tie’s  breast,  Her 
But  with  rc  - sist  - less  force  it  draws,  To 
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1.  all  confessed.  Her  skin  soft  snow -y  white, 

2.  beau-ty  awes  The  cold-est  bo  - som,  find; 
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As  “The  Phoenix  : a new  son",”  this  is  contained  in  Tkt  Universal  Magazine  for  1763.  No  author's  or  composer’s  name  is  mentioned, 
and  it  is  either  by  Dr.  Ame  or  some  musician  who  has  closely  copied  his  style. 
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I must  Try  Another. 
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1.  Pri  thee,  Sal  - ly,  speak  thy  mind, Am  I the  man  or  no? 

2.  Pray  eon  - si  - der  that  our  prime  Does  ve  - ry  soon  de  - cay. 

3.  Tho’  my  heart  pre  - fers  your  charms,  I love  to  laugh,  not  cry. 
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Think  how  great  would 
Tho’  it  beats  with 
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The  air  is  by  James  Hook,  and  the  song  was  sung  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  in  the  season  of  1799  by  Charles  Dignum.  It  was  published, 
with  the  music,  in  Hook’s  Vaiixhall  Sonffs  for  1799.  Although  .the  song  and  air  have  merit,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  survived  their  first 
season  at  the  Gardens.  James  Hook  was  born  at  Xorwich  in  1746,  and  coming  to  London  in  1769  became  organist  at  Mary-le-bone  Gardens, 
composing  for  that  place  of  amusement  as  well  as  for  Vauxhall.  In  this  year  (1769)  IVelcker  issued  Hook’s  first  published  work,  a volume 
of  Vauxhall  songs  bearing  the  above  date,  and  a concerto  with  variations  on  a then  popular  air,  ‘‘  Lovely  Nancy."  These  were  the  first  of 
a range  of  publications  so  numerous  that  they  must,  if  it  were  possible  to  number  them,  have  run  into  over  a thousand.  Hook  made  an 
immediate  success  in  London,  and  his  genius  was  never  at  a loss  in  spite  of  the  constant  calls  on  it.  Hook  was  composer  and  musical 
director  to  Vauxhall  Gardens  from  1772  to  1820,  and  supplied  countless  songs  for  the  singers  tliere.  He  wrote  the  music  for  several 
entertainments  and  a great  deal  of  other  work,  concertos,  harpsichord  pieces,  glees,  etc.,  etc.  He  was  author  also  of  an  instruction 
book,  Guida  di  J/iisica,  which  ran  through  several  editions.  At  the  present  day  his  *'  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill  ’’  and  **  ’Twas  within  a mile 
of  Edinburgh  town,”  the  latter  first  sung  at  Vauxhall  in  1780,  have  no  signs  of  waning  in  public  favour  as  standard  English  songs.  Hook 
died  at  Boulogne  in  1827.  Theodore  Hook  the  novelist  was  his  younger  son  ; the  elder  sou  and  his  descendants  fiUed  high  ofiices  in  the 
Church. 


I MUST  TRY  ANOTHER. 
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I’ve  Sailed  Round  the  World 


inch’s  ©ratttuDc. 


Charles  Dibdin. 


A song  of  Charles  Dibdin's,  and  one  but  little  known.  It  was  sung  by  Dibdin  himself  in  one  of  his  monologue  entertainments,  called 
Private  llicatricals : or,  Mature  in  Nuhihns.  This  was  given  in  1791  in  a room  opposite  Beaufort  Buildings  in  the  Strand,  which  he 
named  “Sans  Souci.’*  He  gave  other  succeeding  entertainments  there,  but  in  lT9b  was  enabled  by  the  profits  he  had  realised  to  build 
a small  theatre  in  Leicester  Place.  The  song,  besides  being  published  in  sheet  form  with  Dibdin’s  own  imprint  and  signature,  is  also- 
printed  in  contemporary  song  books. 
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Ain'ears  in  The  Convivial  Songster,  1782.  In  another  place  the  composition  of  the  air  is  attributed  to  a musician  named  Dieupart. 
How  far  this  is  correct  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  words  are  by  a W.  Bedingfield,  a forgotten  writer  of  verse. 


Little  Thinks  the  Townsman’s  Wife 
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Sing  Hey  ho,  Ne’er  say  No ! 
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1.  One  evening  young  Lu-cy  walked  forth  to  the  wood,  Sing 

2.  It  chanced  that  way  Willy  came  pip -ing  a -long,  Sing 

3.  The  shepherd  was  gay  when  his  Lu  - ey  he  spied,  Sing 

4.  Beneath  yon-der  elms  you  will  prim-ros-es  find,  Sing 

5.  To  - ge  - ther  they  went  to  the  prim-ros-y  walk.  Sing 
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ho,  ne’er  say  No  ! 
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1. 

wood 

pi-geons  coo’d, 

Sing 

hey 

ter  • it  - tie 

how  - tie 

tou  - tie 

der  - ry 

down 

dee ! 

2. 

lis  - ten 

to  his  song. 

Sing 

hey 

ter  - it  - tie 

how  - tie 

ton  - tie 

der - ry 

down 

dee ! 

3. 

charm 

- er,  he  cried. 

Sing 

hey 

ter  - it  - tie 

how  - tie 

tou  - tie 

der -ry 

down 

dee ! 

4. 

tell 

you  my  mind. 

Sing 

hey 

ter  - it  - tie 

how  - tie 

tou  ■ tie 

der - ry 

down 

dee ! 

5. 

ge  - 

ther  they  talked, 
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hey 

ter  - it  - tie 

how  - tie 

tou  - tie 

der  - ry 

down 

dee ! 

Under  the  title,  ‘‘  The  Bird's  Nest,”  this  appears  in  Tht  Universal  Mayazine  for  April,  1773.  The  last  verse  has  been  omitted.  The 
song  does  not  appear  to  have  been  commonly  known  even  at  that  day,  as  search  has  failed  to  find  other  copies  in  contemporary  song 
collections. 
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1.  Let’s  drink  and  sing,  My  bro  - ther  sol  - diers  bold, 

2.  Then  drink  and  sing.  My  bro  - ther  sol  - diers  bold. 
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1.  coun  - try  and  to  king.  Like  jol  - ly  hearts  of  gold!  If 

2.  coun  - try  and  to  king.  Like  jol  - ly  hearts  of  gold!  AVhile 


A soldier's  drinking  song  with  a fine,  spirited  melody.  It  appears  in  T?ie  Convivial  Songster,  1782,  and  in  one  passage  the  melody  gives 
a remembrance  of  Handel. 


LET’S  BRINK  AND  SING,  MY  BROTHER  SOLDIERS  BOLD. 
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1.  raigh  - ty  George  com  - niands  us,  We’re  rea  - dy  to  o - bey;  To 

2.  mer  • ry  fifes  so  cheer  - ful  Our  spright-ly  march  - es  play,  While 
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Let  my  Fair  One. 
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The  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Andbew  Cherry. 
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By  and  By. 


Upton. 


James  Hook. 
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Another  of  James  Hook’s  Vauxhall  songs  sung  at  the  Gardens  in  the  season  of  1803  by  Mrs.  Franklin.  The  words  are  by  Upton,  and 
the  song  was  published  by  Joseph  Dale  in  Hook’s  Collection  of  Vauxhall  Songtfor  ISOS. 


BY  AND  BY. 
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1.  cot  is  on  the  banks  of  Dee,  His  sheep  feed  in  the  val  • ley,  But 

2.  this  I’ll  tell  you  frank  and  free,  ’Twas  low  down  in  the  val  - ley.  He 
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1.  what  is  more  than  all  to  me.  He  lives  but  for  his  Sal  - ly, 

2.  pledged  his  faith  - ful  vows  to  me,  And  lives  but  for  his  Sal  - ly, 

3.  soon  at  church  join  hand  and  heart,  And  Har  - ry  wed  his  Sal  - ly. 
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by  and  by,  O by  and  by,  Will  wed  his  lit  - tie  Sal  - ly. 
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The  Mid-W  atch. 


The  words  are  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  the  air  is  by  Thomas  Linley,  his  father-in-law.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  in  EngUah  J/in- 
ttrehie,  toI.  iii.,  gives  this  account  of  it : — “ It  was  introduced  into  his  pantomime  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  1800.  Sheridan  happened  to  call 
in  at  the  theatre  one  day  and  found  the  stage  manager  at  his  wits’  end  what  to  do,  as  there  was  no  time  between  the  conclusion  of  one 
scene  for  the  setting  of  another.  It  was  suggested  to  Sheridan  that  a song  if  introduced  there  might  afford  the  stage  carpenters  the 
requisite  time  for  scene  shifting.  He  at  once  sat  down  at  the  prompter’s  table  on  the  stage,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  play -bill  the 
ballad  of  ‘The  Midnight  Watch,’  which  Linley  thereupon  set  to  music.”  The  above  account  may  be  quite  correct,  with  the  exception 
of  the  date.  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  the  music  by  Linley,  was  first  acted  in  1781.  “The  Mid-Watch”  as  “sung  by  Mr.  Bannister is  in  a 
song  book,  iSf.  Cecilia;  or,  The  British  Songster,  Edinburgh,  1782.  About  1790  it  was  sung  by  Mr.  Arrowsmith  at  Vauxhall,  and  in  1794 it 
was  introduced  into  amvisical  entertainment  named  The  Glorious  First  of  June.  This  was  a piece  rapidly  put  together  by  several  gentlemen, 
including  Sheridan,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  sailors  killed  in  Lord  Howe’s  action  on  the  first  of  June, 
1794.  Stephen  Storace  arranged  the  music.  It  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  on  2nd  July,  and  was  repeated  several  times  with  success.  The 
song  was  here  sung  by  Master  Walsh. 


THE  MID-WATCH. 
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1,  whenthefight’Bbegun,  Each  serv-ingat  his  gun,  Should  an  - y tbought  of  them  come  o’er  our  mind,  We 

2.  when  thefight’sbegun.  Each  serv-ingat  his  gun.  Should  an  -y  thought  of  her  come  o’er  your  mind,Think, 
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1.  think  but  should  the  day 

2.  on  - ly  should  the  day 
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be  won.  How  ’twillcheerTheirheartsto  hear,  Thattheir 

be  won.  How  ’twill  cheer  Her  heart  to  hear.  That  her 
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1.  old  corn-pan  - ion  he  . . was  one ; How  ’twilleheerTheirhearts  to  hear,  Thattheir 

2.  own  true  sai  - lor  he  . . was  one ; How  ’twillcheer  Her  heart  to  hear,  That  her 


Nanny  of  the  Hill 


Jonw  WOROAK. 


By  Dr.  John  Worgan,  and  published  in  his  collection  of  Vauxhall  songs  called  The  Agreeable  Choice,  issued  by  Walsh  about  1750.  The 
same  song  is  contained  in  The  Muses'  Delight,  Liverpool,  1754,  and  in  Apollo’s  Cabinet,  1757.  At  Vauxhall  the  lyric  was  sung  by  Thomas. 
Lowe,  a tenor  singer  of  great  reputation  during  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century. 
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The  Gentry  to  The  King’s  Head  ” Go. 

Zbe  ^Taverns’  Song. 


Anthony  Young. 


A quaint  song  with  a play  upon  the  names  of  the  old  inn  signs.  I know  of  no  other  early  copy  than  the  one  which  appears  in  Walsh's 
Sriiish  Musical  Miscellany^  vol,  iv.,  1734.  It  is  there  said  to  be  **  set  by  Mr.  Young,"  really  Anthony  Young,  a musician  of  good  standing 
whose  daughter,  Isabella,  became  famous  as  a vocalist,  and  who  married  Dr.  Arne. 
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1.  From  a-loft  the  sai  - lor  looks  a - round, Andhears  be -low  themurm’ringbil- lows  sound,  . . . . 

2.  Novv  toheav’n  the  loft- y top -mast  soars,  The  storm-y  blast  like  dreadful  thun-dcr  rolls, 


This  beautiful  composition  is  by  Stephen  Storace,  and  isfrom  his  opera,  No  Song,  No  Supper,  acted  in  1790 ; the  words  are  by  Prince  Hoare. 
In  the  opera  it  was  sung  by  an  actor  named  Sedgwick,  who  took  the  character  of  “ William.”  Storace,  though  partly  of  Italian  parentage, 
may  be  well  claimed  as  among  our  English  musicians.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1763,  of  an  Italian  father  and  an  English  mother. 
Though  but  short-lived  (he  died  in  1796),  he  enriched  English  music  with  much  excellent  work,  and  is  mostly  remembered  by  the  pieces 
from  his  operas.  The  most  famous  of  these  are;  Haunted  Tower,  1789,  No  Song,  No  Supper,  1790,  Siege  of  Belgrade,  1791,  The  Pirates,  1792, 
The  Prize,  1793,  The  Cherokee,  1794,  Iron  Chest,  1796,  etc.  His  sister,  Anna  Selina  Storace,  was  a soprano  singer  of  great  ability  and  fame. 


FROM  ALOFT  THE  SAILOR  LOOKS  AROUND. 
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1.  off  fromhomehe  counts  an  - o - ther  day,  Wide  o’er  the  seas  the  ves  - selbears  a-way, 

2.  o - cean s’ deepest  gulfs  appear  be-low,  The  curl -ingsur-ges foam,  the  curl -ingsur-gesfoam.  The 


1.  Wide  o’er  the  seas  the  vessel  bears  away.  His  courage  wants  no  whet,  But  he  springs  the  sail  to  set,  Witha 

2.  curl-ingsur-gesfoam  and  down  we  go.  When  skies  and  seas  are  met,They  his  courage  serreto  whet,  With  a 


1.  heart  asfresh  as  ris  - ingbreezeof  May;  And  car  - ing  noughthe  turns  histhoughts  To  his 

2.  heart  asfresh  as  ris  - ingbreezeof  May;  And  dread -ing  noughthe  turns  histhoughts  To  his 
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The  Live-long  Day  Forlorn  I go. 


Affetuoso. 


Thomas  Linlet. 
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From  Tilt  Posthumous  Vocal  Works  of  Mr.  Linley  and  Mr.  T.  Unity,  two  large  folio  -volumes  issued  by  the  -widow  of  Thomas  LinJey, 
senior,  about  1796-8,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  From  this  work,  which  probably  consists  in  a great  measure  of  scattered  com- 
positions and  sketches  of  an  early  date  up  to  then  unpublished,  we  have  selected  several  songs. 
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APPENDIX 


THE  ARETHUSA  (see  page  66). 

The  composition  of  this  fine  air  is  even  yet  persistently,  in  modem  collections,  attributed  to  William  Shield,  in  spite  of  the  many 
accounts  that  have  appeared  regardin^c  its  history.  Shield  never  claimed  the  melody,  but  used  it  in  an  opera  named  The  Lock  and  /Cey, 
composed  and  selected  by  himself.  The  words  of  the  song  were  written  by  Prince  Hoare,  author  of  the  libretto  and  a popular  writer  of 
euchdike  pieces.  It  was  produced  in  1796,  and  the  song  was  sung  by  Charles  Incledon.  Hoare  wrote  his  spirited  words  upon  a naval 
engagement  which  really  took  place,  and  which  he  fairly  accurately  deecril>es  in  the  verses.  The  following,  being  Admiral  Keppers 
dispatch,  dated  at  sea  June  20th,  17/8,  records  briefly  a very  plucky  act  of  a single  ship  against  one  of  much  greater  power.  Captain 
Marshal  commanded  the  Aretkuaa,  and  Keppel  says 

“Before  noon  yesterday  we  saw  . , . the  yaliant  with  a crippled  ship  in  tow,  which  we  soon  perceived  was  the  Jrethiua,  with 
her  main  mast  gone  and  much  shattered  in  other  respects.  The  Arethuta  had  come  up  with  her  chase  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  ; she 
proved  a large  fii^^ate  (the  Helle  Poule).  Captain  Marshal  requested  of  the  French  captain  to  bring-to,  and  informed  him  he  hiid  orders  t/> 
conduct  him  to  Ins  admiral,  who  wished  to  speak  to  him,  but  which  request  the  French  oflicer  peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with. 
Captain  Marshal  then  fired  a shot  across  the  frigate,  upon  which  the  French  captam  instantaneously  fired  her  w’bole  broadside  on  the 
Arethusa,  who  was  at  that  time  very  close  alongside,  which  brought  on  an  action  on  both  sides,  which  continued  for  upwards  of  two 
hours,  the  Arethusa  being  much  shattered  in  her  masts,  sails,  and  riggings,  and  there  being  very  little  wind  to  govern  her  she  was  thrown 
in  such  a situation  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  her  bead  towards  the  French  ship,  notwithstanding  Captain  Marshal's  utmost  endeavours  to 
do  60.  The  French  ship’s  head  being  in  with  the  land,  and  getting  her  foresail  set,  she  stoc^  into  a small  l>ay,  where  boats  at  daylight 
came  out  and  towed  her  into  safety.  Captain  Marshal  api>ear8  to  have  conducted  himself  in  the  whole  of  this  matter  with  the  greatest 
spirit  and  gallantry,  and  speaks  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  behaviour  of  his  officers  and  ship’s  company.  The  Arethusa  had  eight  men 
killed  and  thirty-six  wounded ; the  loss  of  the  PYench  must  be  considerable." 

So  much  for  the  song  and  the  gallant  sea  fight  it  deals  with.  (VKeeffe,  in  his  Recollections ^ sx)eaks  of  the  engagement  as  de8cril>ed  to  him 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Arethusat  and  tells  how  he  himself  went  on  board  the  vessel  just  after  it  had  reached  Portsmouth,  and  of 
tlie  gruesome  sights  he  beheld  on  board. 

Regarding  the  melody  itself,  it  was  first  ascribed  to  the  composition  of  Carolan  in  O'FarreWs  Pocket  Companion  for  the  Irish  ; or,  Union 
Pipes^  vol.  iv.,  circa  1810,  where  it  is  simply  given  as  “ Air  by  Carolan."  Bunting  and  others  follow  this,  and  it  was  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  honour  of  the  daughter  of  Maedermott  Roe,  a descendant  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Ireland ; the  title,  “ I he  Princess  Royal," 
by  which  the  tune  was  known  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  supposed  to  favour  this  statement  Whatever  be  the  natiopality  of  the 
melody,  it  cannot  be  settled  by  such  a vague  tradition.  Carolan,  who  was  a musician  over  a wide  range  of  music,  perhaps  may  have 
played  it  in  the  lady's  honour  as  an  appropriately  named  air,  and  possibly  may  have  enriched  it  with  extemporaneous  variations ; but  as 
Carolan  could  not  write  down  music  or  affix  his  name  to  compositions  (being  blind),  and  as  ho  was  accustomed  to  embellish  airs  by  such 
performances,  we  cannot  accept  as  conclusive  a simple  statement  made  more  than  seventy  years  after  his  death.  Besides,  the  melody, 
fine  as  it  is,  is  not  included  in  a professed  collection  of  his  music,  issued  by  Lee  of  Dublin,  at  a fairly  early  date.  Mr.  i^red  Moffat, 
collaborator  in  the  present  work,  includes  this  tune  in  his  Minstrelsy  of  Ireland,  and  founds  his  belief  in  its  Irish  origin  on  its  structural 
features  and  resemblance  in  character  to  a supposed  Carolan  melody,  “ Abigail  Judge.” 

The  present  writer  claimed  it — and  still  does  so— as  English  in  one  of  a series,  “New  Lights  upon  Old  Tunes,”  written  for  the 
Musical  Times  (see  October  1st,  1894).  He  pointed  out  that  about  1727-1730  there  was  an  air  named,  ‘ The  Princess  Royal,"  composed, 
no  doubt,  in  honour  of  fiophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George  I.,  and  that  this  gave  place  to  another  air,  named  “ The  Princess^  Hoyal  the 
New  Way,"  published  in  Walsh’s  Compleat  Country  Dancing  Master,  circa  17S0,  and  as  “New  Princess  Royal"  in  Daniel  Wright’s  Compleat 
Cotlectio'i  of  Country  Dar^ces,  vol.  i , of  about  the  same  date.  This  air  is  practically  note  for  note  with  the  “ Arethusa  " as  we  know  it. 
About  1735  the  tune  is  repeated  merely  as  “ The  Princess  Royal  ” in  Daniel  Wright's  Compleat  Tutor  for  ye  Flute,  thus  showing  that  the 
air  had  entirely  superseded  the  older  one.  In  1787,  M‘Glashan,  a Scotch  musician,  revived  it  in  his  Collection  of  Scots  Measures,  from 
whence  Shield  probably  took  it  for  The  Lock  and  Key,  Neil  Gow  also  published  a copy.  After  this  it  is,  for  the  first  time,  attributed  to 
Carolan  in  O'FarretVs  Pocket  Companiorr,  The  tune  has  also  been  claimed  as  Welsh.  The  following  is  from  Walsh’s  Compleat  Country 
Dancing  Master,  circa  1730,  and  is  note  for  note  with  the  copy  in  D.  Wright’s  Collection  of  Dances  and  in  his  Compleat  Tutor  Jor  ye  Flute, 


PRINCESS  ROYAL  THE  NEW  WAY. 
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Irish. 


AIR  BY  CAROLAN. 

From  O' Farrell’s  Pocket  Companion,  toI.  iv.,  circa  1810. 
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ALL  YE  WHO  WOULD  WISH  TO  SUCCEED  WITH  A LASS  (See  page  96). 

The  copy  of  the  song  which  we  adopt  is  printed  In  The  Lady's  Magazine,  Janua^  1761,  with  the  statement  that  the  composition! 
was  “sung  by  Mrs.  Vernon  in  the  new  entertainment,"  Thomas  and  Sally.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  all  copies  of  Thomas  and  Sally,. 
including  the  first  edition  issued  by  Dr.  Ame,  and  dated  1761,  the  verses  are  set  to  a different  air.  Probably  the  Lady's  Magazine  setting 
was  used  at  the  first  representation  of  the  opera,  but,  for  some  reason,  was  discarded  before  the  publication  of  the  work.  Mrs.  Vemon 
took  the  part  of  Dorcas,  who  sings  the  song,  “ All  ye  who  would  wish”  ; she  was  succeeded  in  this  character  by  Miss  Poitier.  Dr.  Ame’e 
dramatic  pastoral,  Thomas  and  Sally  ; or,  the  Sailor’s  Return,  was  first  acted  in  London  at  Covent  Garden  in  1760.  and  not,  as  so  frequently 
stated,  in  Dublin  in  1742.  The  piece  was  written  by  Isaac  Bickerstaffe,  the  writer  of  several  other  successful  and  similar  operas.  The 
following  is  a copy  of  the  melody  from  the  printed  opera.  It  may  bo  mentioned  that  another  18th  century  song  bears  the  title,  “As  sure- 
as  a gun.” 


All  ye  who  would  wish  to  sue  • ceed  with  a lass,  Learn  how  the  af  • fair’s  to  be 
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done.  For  if  you  stand  fool  - ing  and  shy  like  an  ass,  TouTl  loose  her. 


loose  her.  You’ll  loose  her  as 
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THE  GIRL  I LEFT  BEHIND  ME  (See  page  104), 


Original  printed  copies  of  the  air  appear  under  tho  title,  “ Brighton  Camp,”  and  these  not  before  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century. 
One  occurs  in  The  Gentleman’s  Amusement,  Book  iii.,  an  oblong  volume  for  the  flute,  published  by  J.  Balls,  London,  about  1810.  In  a 
manuscript,  circa,  1815,  in  the  writer’s  library,  the  air  without  words  bears  its  better  known  name.  The  earliest  copy  of  the  words 
known  to  the  writer  is  in  a manuscript  collection  of  songs  bearing  the  date  1797,  and  apparently  written  down  about  that  year.  These 
songs  are  from  different  sources  ; this  volume  is  also  in  his  possession.  The  late  William  Chappell  speaks  of  a manuscript  then  in 
Rimbault’s  hands  about  the  date  1770,  but  the  whereabouts  of  this  is  now  not  known.  Chappell  fixes  the  date  of  the  song  as  1758.  In 
1812  an  altered  version  of  the  words  appears  in  Bell's  Rhymes  of  Northern  Bards.  Thomas  Moore  uses  the  tuna  in  Book  vli.  of  his  Irish 
Melodies,  1818,  to  words  beginning,  “ As  slow  our  ship,”  and  this  is  the  first  printed  attribution  of  it  as  an  Irish  tune.  Edward  Bunting 
in  1840  includes  it  in  his  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  and  tells  us  that  he  got  it  “from  A.  O’Neil,  harper,  A.D.  1800,  author  and  date 
unknown.’’  Since  this  time  it  has  been  printed  in  many  Irish  collections.  So  far  definite  facts.  Chappell  in  his  Popular  Music  stoutly 
denies  that  the  air  is  Irish,  and  quotes  opinions  in  his  favour  from  Bunting  himself,  from  J.  A.  Wade,  and  from  other  Irish  authorities. 
Mr.  Alfred  Moffat,  collaborator  in  the  present  work,  considers  the  melody  to  be  Irish,  as  he  finds  much  in  its  construction  to  favour  that 
view.  A correspondent  points  out  a similarity  in  the  opening  bars  to  “ Jock  o’  Hazeldean,”  but  fails  to  see  Irish  characteristics.  The 
present  writer  certainly  does  not  think  that  the  Irish  characteristics  are  too  plainly  manifested,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. Whatever  its  origin  the  air  has  evidently  been  a traditional  one  with  rude  verse?  adapted  fo  it,  probably  more  about  the  year 
1778  than  1768,  for  at  the  former  date  a camp  was  formed  at  Coxheath,  near  Maidstone,  and  in  other  parts  near  the  south  coast,  for 
defence  against  a threatened  French  invasion. 

To  bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  the  air,  which  is  great,  it  should  be  sung  or  played  in  moderate  tempo,  not  as  a quick  march. 

The  earliest  printed  version  known  to  the  writer,  also  his  manuscript  copy,  circa  1815,  are  appended : — 

Brighton  Camp. 


From  the  Gentleman's  Amusement,  circa  1810. 
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KITTY  FELL  (See  page  114). 


One  of  the  numerous  songs  which  chant  the  beauties  of  some  famous  toast.  Wo  give  two  other  examples  of  the  kind,  “ Peggy  Wynne  ” 
and  “ Nancy  Gay.”  Many  additional  ones  might  be  named.  Kitty  Fell,  the  lady,  must  have  been  a beauty  of  no  ordinary  kind,  for  there= 
are  at  least  two  songs  which  sing  her  charms.  One  by  John  Cunningham  commences  : — 

“The  courtly  bard  in  verse  sublime. 

May  praise  the  toasted  belle  ; 

A country  maid  (ip  careless  rhyme), 

I sing  my  Kitty  Fell.”  Etc., 

and  the  other  we  give  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  latter  is  taken  from  A,  Favourite  Collection  of  English  Songs  sung  hy  Mr.  Beard,  Miss 
Young,  etc.,  at  Ranelagh  Gardens,  1757.  All  the  pieces  in  the  book  are  marked  as  by  Dr.  Arne,  except  “ Kitty  Fell,”  which  is  anonymous. 
The  air  is  also  found  in  other  collections,  and  the  words  alone  are  iu  The  Nightingale,  1776,  The  Bullfinch,  1780,  and  other  song  books. 
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NED  THAT  DIED  AT  8£A  (See  page  156}. 


u *n<l  compo»ed  by  Chnrled  Dlbdln,  who  aaiiK  It  In  a short  table  entertainment  called,  Chritlmat  OamboU,  performed  on 

nihHi.V  1 I I entertulumenta  tliat  Dl'jdln  first  produced  some  of  his  m<j«t  famous  sea  souks.  Poor 

♦ f .1  ‘A?®®  V fortune  In  India,  and  accordingly  In  178'i,  embarked  and  set  sail.  Kortunately  for  hlmsel*  and  cor- 

liiluly  for  the  cause  of  English  song,  the  vessel  by  stress  of  a gale  put  Into  Torbay,  and  Dilxlln,  repenting  of  hU  rash  resolve,  left  the  ship, 
ana  abandoned  his  intention.  Ho  eommeucct  a sotics  of  muslcanoctures  at  the  town  of  landing,  omtluued  in  dllferent  country  towns, 
until  driniiig  back  to  J.ondon,  ho  thought  of  the  happy  idea  of  a monologue  entertainment,  the  dialogue,  songs,  and  music  to  bo  written, 
•composed,  spoken,  and  sung  by  himself.  The  Odditiu.  in  1789,  was  the  first  venture,  and  here,  “Tom  Bowling."  “The  Greenwich 
xcumoucr,  ftud  souio  othur  HoiigHy  uiudo  his  plau  a (fruat  huccoss. 


PLEASANT  OLD  AGE  (See  page  157). 

Tho  '^^rds  are  tmnelated  from  Anacreon’s  and  the  melody  is  by  John  Wynne  of  Cambridge.  The  sonff  and  air  are  taken  from 
Wynne  8 Ttn  Lnylxsh  Songs,  1754.  It  may  bo  of  interest  to  compare  Fawkes’  transl.ation  of  tho  same  r>de 

ODE  xLvir, 

“ Yes  ! yes  I I own  I love  to  see 
Old  men  facetious,  blithe  and  free ; 

I love  the  youth  that  light  can  bound, 

Or  graceful  swim  th'  harmonious  round. 

But  when  old  age,  jocose,  though  grey, 

Can  dance  and  frolic  with  tlie  gay, 

’Tis  plain  to  all  the  jovial  throng, 

Though  hour  the  head,  the  heart  is  young.” 


ON  THE  BANKS  OF  ALLAN  WATER  (See  page  176). 

The  Allan  Water  commemorated  in  the  song  is  probably  the  stream  which  flows  under  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  near  Stirling,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  bridge  stands  or  stood  a water  mill  which  those  interested  may  conjecture  to  have  been  the  home  of  the  unfortunate 
mmer  s daughter.  The  words  are  from  the  pen  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  ITie  air  in  all  probability  is 
py  a lady  amateur,  put  into  musical  form  by  C.  E.  Horn.  The  tune  with  the  song  was  first  published  by  James  Power  about  the  year 
lolo,  on  a music  sheet  which  bears  the  following  statement : — “ The  words  by  M.  (J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  composed  by  Lady  — .**  In  one  of 
Power  8 collections  for  the  flute,  the  lady’s  name  is  more  fully  hinted  at  as  Lady  C.  S.”  Who  this  mysterious  lady  of  title  was  it  is  now 
diincult  to  guess.  She  or  Horn  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  excellent  piece  of  pathetic  melody,  and  one  which  from  its  vocal  qualities 
has  always  been  a favourite.  The  Song  was  sung  in  Lewis’s  play,  Rich  and  Poor,  acted  in  1812, 


WEEL  MAY  THE  KEEL  ROW  (See  page  203). 


To  Tynesiders,  The  Keel  Row”  is  of  as  much  importance  as  ‘*Auld  Lang  Syne”  is  to  Scotsmen.  There  have  been  hot  disputes 
as  to  Its  nationality,  for  it  has  been  claimed  by  the  Scots  and  by  the  Tyneside  dwellers,  each  as  their  own  special  properly.  Without 
entermg  into  maze  of  this  discussion,  the  following  facts  may  be  pointed  out: — “The  Keel  Row,”  under  the  title,  is  said  to  appear  in 
a manuscript  book  of  airs  which  bears  the  date  1752.  Whether  the  tune  was  entered  into  the  book  at  this  date  is  of  course  uncer* 
tarn.  As  Well  may  the  Keel  Row  ” the  tune  is  for  the  first  time  found  in  print  in  A ColUction  of  favowriU  Scots  Tunes  with  vanatiovs 
% \ late  Charles  McLean  and  other  ennineni  masters,  printed  by  N.  Stewart,  Edinburgh,  about  1770-72.  Previous  to  this  date  the 

nrst  strains  of  the  tune  had  become  popular  by  being  used  in  country  dances  in  varied  forms  and  under  many  different  titles.  The 
earliest  appears  to  be  ‘ The  \ orkshire  Lad,”  published  in  vol.  iv.  of  John  Johnson’s  200  Country  Dances,  1748.  Tunes  nearly  identical  with 
T T?®  ^ i.  following  titles  (and  others  somewhat  similar  might  be  named)  : “ The  Dumb  Glutton,”  “The  Dumb  Waiter,'* 

La  Double  Entendre"  (1759),  “Charlie  is  at  Edinburgh,”  “Shambjy  Breeches,"  “Smiling  Polly”  (1763), etc.  The  old  verses  generally 
associated  with  the  “ Keel  Row,”  ere ^ j \ n 


“As  I went  up  Sandgate, 

Up  Sandgate,  up  Sandgate, 
As  I went  up  Sandgate, 

I heard  a lassie  sing — 

‘ Weel  may  the  keel  row, 
The  keel  row,  the  keel  row, 
Weel  may  the  keel  row, 
That  my  lad  is  in.’ 


“ He  wears  a blue  bonnet, 

Blue  bonnet,  blue  bonnet, 

He  wears  a blue  bonnet, 

A dimple  in  his  chin — 

And  ‘ Weel  may  the  keel  row, 
The  keel  row,  the  keel  row, 
Weel  may  the  keel  row, 

That  my  lad  is  in.*  ” 


These  v^re  first  printed  by  Joseph  Ritson  in  the  Northumhrian  Garland,  1793.  The  present  song  was  written  by  a Newcastle  verse  maker 
named  Thompson,  and  was  published  about  1830.  The  following  is  “ The  Yorkshire  Lad,”  from  Johnsons  Dances,  1748 : — 
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Well  May  the  Keel  Row. 

From  M Lean’s  Collection, 
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AH,  WELL-A-DAY!  (See  page  207.) 

The  aboTe  song  is  from  an  engraved  half-sheet  in  date  about  1740-5  ; there  is  no  indication  given  as  to  composer  of  the  air.  The  same 
words  were  also,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  sung  to  a setting  by  Dr.  Maurice  Greene,  which  was  included  in  the  Muse's 
Delitjht  Liverpool,  1754,  Apollo’s  Cabinet,  Liverpool.  1757,  and  Clio  and  £uter}ie,  vol.  i.,  1758.  Greene’s  setting  was  sung  by  Thomas  Lowe 
at  Ranelagh.  In  some  editions  of  The  Bullfinch,  a song  book  which  ran  through  many  editions  (1761  to  1780,  etc.),  the  verses  are  printed 
without  the  music,  headed,  “set  by  Mr.  Howard.  " Samuel  Howard  (1710-1782)  who  composed  much  vocal  music,  may  or  may  not  be  the 
author  of  the  above  melody. 


THE  MODERN  BEAU  (See  page  213). 


The  words  and  music  are  by  Henry  Carey,  and  they  occur  in  his  little  ballad-farce.  The  Honest  Yorkshireman,  acted  with  success  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1735.  At  the  original  representation  the  song  was  sun^  by  an  actor  named  Kelly.  It  is  published  in  Carey’s 
Musical  Century,  1740>,  etc.  Henry  Carey  was  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  versatile  men  of  his  kind.  Though  his  musical  education  was 
picked  up  in  a very  haphazard  and  unconventional  manner,  yet  his  talents  in  this  direction  were  of  a high  order,  and  a great  number  of  his 
songs  (himself  author  and  composer),  have  enriched  English  music.  As  to  his  lyrical  muse,  who  does  not  regard  ‘ • Sally  in  our  Alley  ” as 
among  the  sweetest  of  our  ballads  ? Carey  was  born  late  in  the  17th  century,  and  died  (some  say  by  his  own  hand),  in  1743.  The  claim 
which  has  been  made  for  him  as  composer  of  the  air,  “ God  save  the  King,”  is  fully  dealt  with  in  our  previous  volume. 


DOWN  IN  A VALLEY  (See  page  258). 


A pretty  little  song  which  probably  suggested  one  which  appeared  in  Storace’s  opera,  Mahmound,  acted  in  1796.  The  present  lyric 
was  printed  in  a great  number  of  song  collections  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  : The  Gentleman’s  Pocket  Companion  for  the  Gennan 
Flute,  circa  1799  ; Gentleman’s  Fade  Mecum,  circa  1805  ; The  Naval  and  Convivial  Vocal  Harmonist,  etc.  The  song  in  Mahmound  differs  in 
words  from  the  one  we  give.  It  was  sung  by  Storace’s  sister  in  the  character  of  Zelica,  and  the  air  used  is  much  like  a version  of  the  Irish 
air,  '•  Savourna  Deelish.”  The  opera  words  run 


Zelica — Don’t  you  remember  a carpet  weaver. 

Whose  daughter  lov’d  a youth  so  true  ? 

He  promised  one  day  he  never  would  leave  her. 

Ah  ! down  in  the  vale  where  violets  grow. 

He  flattered  and  vow’d  where  she  sat  beside  him. 

Soft  tales  telling  of  love’s  long  ago. 

He  vow’d  to  her  but  can  you  tell  if  she  her  love  denied  him. 
Ah  ! down  in  the  vale  where  violets  grow. 


Never,  he  told  her,  he  wou’d  be  a rover. 

She  fondly  thought  he  told  her  true. 

But  how  shall  the  maid  her  truth  discover  ? 

Ah  I will  he  plight  his  vows  anew  ? 

If  never,  never,  her  voice  deceiv’d  him. 

Now  while  telling  of  love’s  long  ago  ; 

Can  he  forget  the  girl  who  believ'd  him, 
Down  in  the  vale  where  violets  grow  ? 


THE  DISCONSOLATE  SAILOR  (See  page  259). 


This  once  popular  ballad  was  written  by  George  Saville  Carey  (the  posthumous  son  of  Henry  Carey),  and  set  to  music  by  James  Hook. 
It  was  probably  first  sung  in  public  at  Vauxhall  about  1788-9,  and  was  published  at  that  period  by  John  Preston  in  sheet  form  with  a rude 
pictorial  heading.  The  words  are  included  in  The  New  Whim  of  the  Day  for  1790,  and  other  similar  song  books.  George  Baville  Carey,  the 
author,  wrote  songs  for  Vauxhall,  etc.,  and  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a ne'er-do-weel  who  traded  on  the  reputation  of  a clever 
father.  He  had  the  extraordinary  effrontery  to  allow  to  be  published  a music  sheet  (by  J.  Watlen,  Edinburgh),  with  the  title,  “Sally  in 
our  Alley  ; a favourite  song  composed  and  sung  by  George  Saville  Carey.”  The  words  are  his  father's,  and  the  air  the  traditional  tune  to 
which  they  are  now  always  sung  ; both  words  and  music  had  been  in  print  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  G.  S.  Carey  was  born.  The  value 
of  his  claim  for  a pension  on  the  ground  that  his  father  composed  “ God  save  the  King,”  may  be  thus  estimated. 


GAFFER  GRAY  (See  page  281). 


The  old  song,  “ Gaffer  Gray,"  though  bitter  and  democratic  in  spirit,  is  a clever  production.  It  was  written  by  Thomas  Holcroft,  and 
is  given  in  his  novel,  Hugh  Trevor,  a work  depicting  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  the  virtues  of  the  poor.  “ Gaffer  Gray  ” soon  became  pop- 
ular, and  in  1797  it  is  found  in  The  Vocal  Magazine,  a work  published  in  Edinburgh,  whose  editor  disapproving  of  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  song,  by  a few  ingenious  touches,  made  “ Gaffer  Gray”  brought  to  poverty  by  dissolute  and  reckless  conduct,  after  having  been 
helped  by  the  squire,  parson,  and  lawyer.  The  editor  gives  as  his  acknowledgment  of  the  author,  “ Words,  with  a few  alterations,  by 
Holcroft.”  The  air  we  print  is  good  and  pleasing,  but  the  song  has  had  other  musical  settings,  one  being  by  a composer  named  Pitman, 
printed  on  sheet  music  by  J.  Dale.  The  present  melody  is  always  given  without  composer’s  name.  It  is  included  in  The  Yorkshire  Musical 
Miscellany,  Halifax,  1800,  and  on  sheet  music  issued  by  George  Goulding  and  by  Cahusac  about  the  same  date.  As  Holcroft  was  somewhat 
of  a musician  it  is  quite  possible  th.at  he  was  author  of  the  tune  as  well  as  of  the  words.  His  career  was  a varied  one.  He  was  born  in  1744 
of  very  poor  parents,  his  father  being  a shoemaker.  Getting  employment  after  many  wanderings  as  a stable  boy  at  Newmarket,  he 
ultimately  came  to  Liverpool,  where  in  1765  he  opened  a school.  Then  having  a good  voice  for  singing  he  joined  a company  of  strolling 
players.  In  1777  his  literary  life  began,  and  he  produced  a musical  farce  called  The  Crisis.  Many  other  dramatic  productions  rapidly 
followed,  among  which  was  The  Hoad  to  Ruin.  At  the  French  Revolution  in  1792  his  sympathies  with  the  cause  of  liberty  led  him  into 
very  dangerous  ground,  and  he  was  arrested  for  high  treason,  but  was  dismissed  without  trial.  He  died  in  1809.  Some  verses  of  the  song 
have  been  omitted  for  want  of  space. 


THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY  (See  page  327). 

One  of  our  finest  specimens  of  national  sea  songs.  The  melody  is  strong,  manly,  and  fuU  of  “body.”  The  song  with  the  air  was  first 
sung  in  a little  piece  called  Spanish  Dollars  ; or,  the  Priest  of  the  Parish,  written  by  Andrew  Cherry,  with  the  music  by  John  Davy.  It 
was  acted  at  Covent  Garden  on  9th  May,  1805,  for  the  benefit  of  Charles  Incledon.  Incledou  frequently  afterwards  sang  the  song,  which 
was  eminently  in  his  style.  There  is  a tradition  that  Davy,  passing  along  one  night,  ran  against  some  drunken  negro  sailors  who  were 
singing  an  air  which  he  afterwards  turned  into  that  for  the  “ Bay  of  Biscay.”  How  far  this  is  true  it  would  be  of  course  now  impossible 
to  tell,  hut  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  several  old  traditional  airs,  mostly  sea  songs,  which  bear  a distinct  likeness  to  the  “ Bay  of 
Biscay.”  John  Davy  was  a Devonshire  man,  born  near  Exeter  in  1763.  He  studied  under  Jackson  of  that  city,  and  became  violinist  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  died  in  poverty  in  1824.  Andrew  Cherry  was  author  of  several  operas  of  the  period. 
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